THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Oid and New Testament Student 


RECENTLY the question of an Old Testament History was dis- 
cussed in these pages. It was indicated that before such a 
history could be worked out, it would first be necessary to 
present separately a treatment of the three great elements which 
compose the Old Testament, namely, the Prophetic, the Legal 
and the Wisdom elements. 

Of these three the Prophetic evidently stands first because 
it constitutes the largest part of the divine revelation recorded in 
the Old Testament. Open the page where we will, prophecy 
presents itself even in those divisions where it would be least ex- 
pected. The Legal element is everywhere covered with the 
dress of prophecy. The Prophetic material of Genesis leads up 
to legislation. “The Book of Deuteronomy itself not only has a 
prophetic setting, but breathes throughout the prophetic spirit. 
The Psalter is not usually regarded as Prophetic, but is it not 
a fact that the best Psalms, those most frequently read and those 
which when read are most helpful, are prophetic even in the nar- | 
rowest sense of the term? Are the sufferings of the ideal one 
more clearly depicted elsewhere than in. the twenty-second, or 
the victories and triumphs of the ideal king more definitely pre- 
sented than in the seventy-second and one hundred and tenth 


Psalms? Least of all would one expect the prophetic element 


in the Book of Job, and yet this book furnishes us a prophetic 
character, — Eliphaz the Temanite, who himself tells us : 
II.—No. 5. 321 
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“ Now a thing was secretly brought to me, ‘ 
And mine ear received a whisper thereof. - 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear cattie upon me and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a wind passed before my face; 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof ; 
A form was before mine eyes, 
1 heard a still voice : 
“Shall mortal man be just before God ? 
Shall man be pure before his maker?’ 


The Priestly element with its law and ceremonial ; the Wis- 
dom element with its philosophical inquiry into the problems 
which trouble the observing mind, are very distinct from the 
Prophetic, but both are small in comparison with the Prophetic. 


THE PROPHETIC portion of Scripture of all portioms comes 
into closest connection with the life and heart of our humanity. 
What do men in general care for the abrogated Levitical system ? 
It is interesting if viewed from the archzological point of view. 
It is important as showing God’s method of dealimg with the 
infant church. . But where, the question is comtimually raised, 
does it touch us to-day? How many, after all, im time of afflic- 
tion go to the Book of Job for comfort, or in time of despon- 
dency and doubt seek help from the experience of Koheleth ? 
The whole world has produced no such book as that of Job; 
and in all literature there is no truer, no more pathetic record of 
the experience of a storm-tossed soul.than that contained in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes; and yet, both seem far removed from us. 

The stories of Scripture, one remarks, have moved and inter- 
ested men of every age and of every kind of life. These stories 
find entrance to the heart and appeal to it at a time when the 
mind is capable of receiving nothing else; they remain in it and 
cling to it long after all else is forgotten. Have not the Scrip- 
ture stories come closer to man, and have they not done more for 
man than any other literature, sacred or profane? This is true ;. 
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but the fact is that the Scripture stories are in the strictest-sense 
of the term prophecy. And so of the prophetic portions of 
‘our Scriptures it may be said, that they are bound up more than 
any other with our lives; they strike us at more points, and 
make revelation seem more precious. 


Ir ts still further true that the prophetic portions of Scripture 
most clearly show us God. This every one will grant. God is 
seen, to be sure, in the types and shadows of the Levitical sys- 
tem; he appears in Wisdom literature, silencing Job out of the 
thunder-storm ; but do not our best ideas, our clearest concep- 
tions of him come, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
from the study of the consecrated lives of his prophets; from the 


great mofgl truths which they taught; from.the principles which © 


seem to underlie their work; from the distinct and definite reve- 
lations of his attributes which they make? Imagine for a 
moment the Old Testament with the prophetic element omitted. 
What a void in our understanding of God’s character and provi- 
dential dealings, even with the New Testament in our hands! If 
we would know and understand God, his methods, his love, his 
- holiness, his attitude toward the righteous and the wicked, his 
treatment of individuals and of nations, we must take great care 
not to neglect in this study the prophetic element, for here God 
may be seen most clearly. 


In any study or in any presentation of the prophetic ele- 
ment, it must be remembered that the word “ prophecy ”’ is used 
in its broadest sense. Perhaps no better definition of it has been 
given than that it is “the declaration of the illustration of the 
principles of divine government.”” These principles had been 
revealed to men called prophets; men whose function it was to 
speak for God. In declaring the great and eternal principles 
which had been committed to them, the illustrative method was 
adopted. Material from the past is gathered together, emphasis 
being placed upon that part of the material which most definitely 
teaches the principles it was desired to inculcate. The prophetic 
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element includes therefore the great field of historiography, and 

the history of the Old Testament found in Genesis, Exodus, 

Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings may be understood only when 

one reads these books as prophetic histories; that is, histories . 
written to teach religious truths ; histories, therefore, made up of 

that particular kind of material, and put together in that par- 

ticular form, which would best accomplish this purpose. 

From the immediate surroundings of the prophet, illustra- 
tions were continually presenting themselves. His own life was 
in itself a great religious lesson. Events of individual and of 
national importance lent themselves readily to his use as rapidly 
as they took place, in the prophetic life and in the methods 
adopted by the prophets for the presentation of truth. All this 
constitutes another division of what may be called the prophetic 
element. It is in this connection also that one must consider 
prophetic politics and prophetic social science. The prophets 
were in nearly every instance politicians. The state was from 
‘every point of view the kingdom of God, and this was their chief 
concern. The relation of the state to foreign countries, its 
internal relations, the succession of dynasties, the integrity of 
those who held office —all this stood most closely connected 
with the direct work of the preacher. Shall Israel remain 
dependent upon Assyria, or join with Egypt on equal terms? 
Shall this dynasty continue, or shall a new king be placed on the 
throne? Shall the state surrender, or continue to oppose the 
invading host? The prophets were always ready to answer these 
questions and to take the responsibility connected with the 
_ answer. The history of Israel and Judah might almost be said 
to be the history of prophetic politics. But. the prophet was also 
concerned for the widow and the fatherless; for the poor and 
oppressed. There would seem to be no modern question of 
social science which was not suggested to him. In his day there 
were monopolies and he finds it necessary to speak of them. In 
his day the dependent classes were ill-treated by the wealthy. 
This, too, receives his attention. In his mind there was always 
the picture of that time ahead when all men should be at peace. 
The prophets were close observers and their observations must 
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be taken into account in any effort of modern times to settle the 
problems called social problems. The influence of their work is 
seen to-day in the ideas which are embodied in the minds of 
those who have descended from Israel of old. 


WE ARE accustomed to look to wisdom literature for the 
philosophy of the Old Testament. The sages were realists; 
humanists. The true philosophy of the Old Testament will be 
found in the idealism of the prophets. Their philosophy was a 
theology, and in their theology the most important doctrine was 
the immanence of God, a doctrine which to-day is taught by 
science. All this shows, though imperfectly, how much must be 
included in the prophetic element. Nor is this all. There is the 
study and the presentation of these great ideas from the small 
beginnings in Israel’s earliest history down through the centuries 
to the time when all prophecy was fulfilled in the coming of the 
great prophet. And to this we must add the interpretation of 
the past and of the present by the inspired writers of the New 
Testament. When one begins to realize the magnitude and the sig- 
nificance of the prophetic element in Scripture, it becomes more 
clear that before any satisfactory treatment of Old Testament 


. history can be made, this division of the subject must have long . 
and careful attention. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL’S MYSTICISM. 


By PROFESSOR EpwarD Y. HINCKs, D.D., 
Andover, Mass. 


S. Paul teaches that men who believe the gospel and are bap- 
tized come thus into a spiritual union with Christ. This union, 
as belonging to another than the earthly order, and as known 
only through revelation, is called by the church “mystic.” It 
implies a community of spiritual life between ‘Christ and his dis- 
ciples. He lives in them. The motives which chiefly govern 
them are supplied, and their characters are fashioned, by the 
Spirit, who is his Spirit, or, from another point of view, Christ 
himself. They view the things of God through his eyes, as it 
were. In short, that which makes them what they essentially 
are, is the fact that they are in this most intimate relation to 
their Master, or, to use the phrase constantly pe br by the 
apostle, ‘in Christ.” 

Paul views this relationship as having, if I may use the 
expression, an outer as well as an inner side. He ‘egards it as 


_ determining man’s place in the universe, as well as his character. ° 


Man’s disposition toward God is not to the apostle all of his life 
regarded from the religious point of view. His relation towards 
God is an essential part of it. The universe to Paul is a society 
whose central person is God. Fora moral being to live is to 
belong to this society, and to sustain a specific relation to its 
head. The relation has in every case a moral value as express- 
ing the divine character, and is supremely significant for the life 
of the creature, since it determines God’s action toward him. 
The mystic union: with Christ creates a new relationship with 
God. He is the Son; those who share his life share his Sonship. 
The closest earthly ties are facts of social life as well as of indi- 
vidual experience. The child shares his parent’s relationships. 
So, in Paul’s view, he who becomes united to Christ enters into 


his possession of the divine fatherhood. 
326 
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The mystic union with Christ is to Paul the essence of 
Christianity. The specific thing which made the world since 
Jesus’ resurrection a new world, the good tidings which he was 
appointed to carry to Jew and Gentile was the possibility lying 
before all men of becoming in the deepest sense one with the Son 
of God. His teaching cannot be fully understood unless read in 
the light of this central truth. I believe that this fact has been 
overlooked by many interpreters of the Pauline theology ; that tak- 
ing some subordinate truth as the constructive principle of his 
theology has often led to a one-sided view of it. For this reason 
I desire briefly to show the supreme place which the truth under ° 
consideration has in his view of Christianity regarded as a prac- 
tical system. 

In the first place let me point out the fact that it underlies 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which many regard as the 
 corner-stone of the Pauline gheology. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians the apostle attacks the doctrine 
of justification by the works of the law as anti-Christian. It is, 
he virtually says, destructive to Christian life, because it carries 
a denial of the supreme Christian truth, and charges the believer's 
_ experience of that truth with being unreal and deceptive. And 
what is the truth which must be maintained in antagonism to 
this perilous error? This, that believing men are united to 
Christ. ‘I through law died to law that I might live unto God. 
I am crucified with Christ, and I do not live any rae: but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). 

It is as though the apostle had said, “You Judaizers are a. 
enemies of the faith. In teaching that a man can only be justi- 
fied by doing the works of the law, you are denying that we 
who believe in Christ havea real connection with him. You are 
therefore trying to take from us that peace With God and free » a 
spiritual life, which come only through a union with him main- _ 
tained by faith in him as a present Saviour.” | 

In the Epistle to the Romans Paul defends the doctrine of | 


justification by faith against the charge of antinomianism by 
pointing out the truth which underlies the assailed doctrine, and 
showing that the holiness of the believer is implied in it. 1 a 
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“Continue in sin that grace may abound! We found grace 
because we died to it! When we became united to Christ it was 
to a Saviour who had died to sin. He passed out of all relation 
to it when he expired upon the cross. For us to become united 
to him was to come into the moral result of this his crowning 
earthly experience. He was the sinless man who died for human 
sin, and by death went out of its sphere. We who are ‘in him’ 
morally share this his death, a fact prefigured by our baptism. 
Because we are his then we have no debt to pay to this old mas- 
ter of ours. We repudiated its control in becoming his. We 
no longer find in its power the meaning of our life. The key to 
that is given in Christ’s resurrection to a new sinless existence— 
God’s free grace will not tempt us to sin. For the alpha and 
omega of our life is our union with the Redeemer, who has gone 
from this evil world into one whose law is free love to God.” 
Justification means union to Christ, and that means holiness, is 
the argument. 

It has been well said that the root of Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 


cation appears in the text, ‘‘Him who knew no sin he made to | 


be sin on our behalf, that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.” Those “in Christ” share the assent to the divine 
antagonism to sin made by his death. He the sinless one took 
death, the penalty of sin, upon him. So he as the head of man- 
kind, the “Second Adam,” affirmed the righteousness of God in 
condemning sin. Those who become united to him share this 
affirmation ; they are accordingly justified. God sees them to be 
in Christ, and members of a race which has honored his moral 
law. His justifying act is only the recognition of their union 
with Christ. The consciousness of being joined to the Redeemer 
underlay in Paul’s mind the belief that he was accepted of God. 

Paul’s doctrirfe of the new life is also rooted in his concep- 
tion of a mystic union with Christ. That life is mediated by 
Jesus Christ. Those who are baptized into him receive his 
spirit. This spirit, the Spirit of God, attaches himself to their 
being, and becomes a principle of holy life in them. Not that 
the human soul is absorbed in the divine essence. The union 
between God and the believer is so effected as to preserve the 
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distinctness of the created personality. It knows that the 
indwelling life is that of God; it feels that the impulses which 
that life supplies proceed from him, and are of value only when 
freely obeyed. To have Christ in one is to be conscious of being 
his servant and God’s son. 

In presenting the new life as a moral ideal Paul urges the 
truth we are considering. ‘Recognize the spirit in your hearts, 
the spirit of the Son of God, and obey his impulses. So will 
you bring forth the virtues which are his fruits.” 

Paul’s doctrine of immortality also flows out of his concep- 
tion of the mystic union. The life which the believer has from 
Christ is necessarily imperishable like the Master’s. It is, like 
his, physical as well as spiritual. The resurrection of Christ is, 
therefore, a prediction and type of that of his people. Until the 
spiritual body shall have been assumed the personal union with 
him which begins in faith, will not have been consummated. 
That consummation will come. As the race became subject to 
death through its connection with Adam, so it will gain end- 
less and glorious life through its connection with Christ. 

As to the truth of this central conception of the Pauline the- 


ology, I would say in brief, first, that there is no evidence that 


Paul derived this conception, from any human source ; neither the 
Old Testament nor the Talmud contain ideas similar to it. The 
Hebrew Messiah was King of Israel and the world. He was not 
an invisible spiritual potency. Such a relation to the soul as 
Paul attributes to Jesus in saying that he is in it, and yet over it, 
its life and its Lord, would have seemed as impossible to the Jew 
of Paul’s time, as it does to the rationalist of to-day. 

Secondly, Paul believed that this conception of Christ came 
to him by revelation“ God revealed his Son in me.” He must 
have meant the personal revelation of Christ, in which his spirit- 
ual life began. For it is to this that he traces that gospel of 
justification on the divineness of which he insists. The apostle’s 
life and work were then rooted in the belief that he had come 
into a mystic union with Jesus Christ, into which all who would 
might come. 

The question of the truth of that belief becomes the question 
of the soundness of his mental and moral life. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN SOME OF ITS THEOLOG- 
ICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS. 


By Rev. JAMES TEN BROEKE, PH.D., 
Burlington, Vermont. : 


I. 


I wish to show that the higher criticism and its results have 
a necessary relation to theology and philosophy, believing that 
the correct understanding of this relation would be to the advan- 
tage of all who are interested in the study of the Bible. ; 
What is the higher criticism? It is the product of many 
centuries. The period of the church, from Augustine to the 
twelfth century, was given largely to ecclesiastical organization as 
aruling power. Philosophy was dead. The ancient world with 
its literature and its literary mind had perished. Church polity 
was everything. The period from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century was more significant for theology. In the middle of the 
“fifteenth century, the church had reached its limit of power and 
was sinking under its corruption. The medieval system was 
ready to fall before the shock from the revival of learning. The 
recovery of the ancient literatures, consequent upon the fall of 
Constantinople, brought the old world back and forced. its com- 
parison with the new. The beauty of the classic in contrast with 
the modern Latin awoke the perception of style. With the 
sense for style the faculty of criticism was aroused. The recov- 
ered literature was studied critically from the modern point of 
view. Among the varied results, was the discovery that the pre- 
tended donation of Constantine was a forgery, and that the real 
Aristotle was broader than the scholastic Aristotle—information 
very unwelcome to the Catholic Church. Plato and Socrates 
gained new followers. Scholars sought to determine the age and 
330 
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authorship of anonymous writings. In such eae sien the 
higher criticism had its beginning. 

The method and principles of the criticism which was direxin 
to ancient literature are illustrated by the contest which took 
place later between Bentley and Boyle concerning the Epistles of 
Phalaris. Bentley proved these epistles to be forgeries on princi- 
ples which soon received the name of higher criticism.’ It was 
inevitable that, together with other ancient writings, the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures should be subjected to this searching 


examination, (a) for the purpose of determining the integrity, . 


authenticity, literary features, and credibility of the writings, (b) 
upon such principles as the following: 1) Accordance with 
supposed time, place and circumstances; 2) differences of style; 
3) differences of opinion and conception; 4) citations of other 
authors ; 5) positive testimony of other writings; 6) silence of 
other authorities as to the writing in hand.* These are the prin- 
ciples used alike by the friends and foes of Christianity in biblical 
criticism. 

What now is the ground of, the philosophical reason for, the 
critical method in the investigation of the Bible, and what is its 
relation to theology ? Criticism is a prominent factor in philo- 
sophical method which is necessary to theology. Theology can 
not, therefore, dispense with criticism. Dogmatism, skepticism, 
and criticism, represent the three attitudes of mind toward phil- 
osophical truth, and must be supplemented by ‘a new positive. 
construction of those results that have stood the test of critical 
analysis.” The true method of philosophical inquiry, therefore, 
“holds both analysis and synthesis in a living and progressive. 
- union, and requires for its working” the dogmatic, skeptical and. 
critical attitude of mind. This statement is confirmed by the 
history of thought. The cosmological period of Greek philoso- 
phy was dogmatic towards its problems. The Sophists were. 
skeptical towards the previous dogmatism, but they were not crit- 
ical. Socrates was not only skeptical towards the dogmatic teach- 
ing of his age, but ‘he was also critical with the purpose of dis- 

1A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris. London, 1699. 
°C. A. Briggs, Biblical Study. N. Y., 1883, pp. 88-90. 
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tinguishing between the rational and the irrational. His doctrine 
of conceptions was reached by a most searching critical analysis. 
Plato followed his master and defined the conceptions or ideas, 
made them exact, and put them in proper relations with each 
other by critical analysis and synthesis. Aristotle dealt critically 
and constructively with the teachings of Plato, producing the 
second great system of permanent worth. The philosophers 
immediately following Aristotle when skeptical were not suffi- 
ciently critical with the purpose of an ultimate synthesis of the 
results of criticism. 

In the middle ages skepticism and criticism could not be em- 
ployed in the case of dogmas upon which the church had pro- 
nounced. With Descartes and his universal doubt, the necessity 
of the skeptical and critical attitude of mind was again recognized. 
Spinoza was too dogmatic. Leibnitz was skilled in the use of 
criticism. But with Kant, the free critical attitude and deliberate 
analysis were of great importance. Since Kant’s day, the spirit 
of philosophy has been critical as it faces the results of the special 
sciences, receptive indeed, yet critically examining them in a 
system of general truths. Thus the attainment of all philosoph- 
ical truth “leads from dogmatism through skepticism and critical 
inquiry back to a positive reconstruction.” * In the employment 
of this philosophical method, perhaps it is enough to say that 
the controlling principles of the synthesis of tested results are the 
laws of non-contradiction and sufficient reason, the latter being 
the principle of which Leibnitz made such an extensive use.? 

I have omitted the question of the reliability of our faculties 
for I must accept Lotze’s position that it is unnecessary to subject 
mind itself to criticism, for the mind would have to be the critic 
of itself in every discussion of ‘theories of cognition.” But the 
actual problems have compelled the discovery of the methods by 
which they may be solved. ‘The constant whetting of the knife 
is tedious, if it is not proposed to cut anything with it.’’3 

Consequently, the philosopher assumes that his faculties in 

*G. T. Ladd, Zutroduction to Philosophy. N.Y., 1890, chap. vi. 


2 The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz, Tr. New Haven, 1890, p. 378. 
3Lotze, Metaphysics. Clarendon Press, 1887, I. p.. 16. 
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their normal activity are reliable and that there is reality and 
that it can be known: he tests all that is presented as material by 
reflective analysis; finally, he brings all that is clearly and dis- 
tinctly known into one rational whole, free from contradiction 
and sufficient in its reason. 

The task of the theologian is similar to that of the philos- 
opher and he must adopt the philosophical method of critical 
analysis and synthesis. The theologian seeks to express his un- 
derstanding of the world, men and history in relation to God in 
a system of thought. He assumes that his faculties are reliable | 
and that, if there is a God, he canbe known.by men. Informa- 
tion is sought from the natural world, from the sciences, from 
ethics and religion—indeed, the whole range of existence is can- 
vassed for truth concerning the ultimate Being ‘‘whom faith calls 
God.” Theology in its larger meaning ‘is not the theology of 
’ Calvin, of the Westminster confession or of New England. 
Dorner suggested the larger meaning when he: said: “ Thetic 
(systematic) theology is that part of the entire system of theol- 
ogy which has to solve the problem presented by christian faith 
itself—the exhibition of christianity as truth.”* We have but 
to add the relation of Christianity to all other truth concerning 
men and God to discover the necessity of a still wider definition 
such as, ‘Theology is the science of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe.”’* 

It may be objected that this is only natural theology; cer- 
tainly, we do not want a supernatural theology, for our God is the 
God of nature and of life. But the above definition means more 
than “natural” theology, because it is intended to include the 
possibility, the fact and the content of revelation. Many theolo- 
gians seek first of all to show the rational probability of a revela- 
tion and, to some extent, the what, when and how of it. So far 
such a theologian may be called natural. Then is such a revela- 
tion a fact? Having proceeded so far as to conclude that the 
accepted. canon of Scripture must be received as revelation, its 
truths will form material for theology. 

* Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, Tr. I. p. 17. 
2A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology. P. 1. 
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The theologian, therefore, approaches the Bible, as something 
offered for his consideration in the formation of the doctrine of 
God, with the question, What is the truth revealed ? The people, 
the author, the age, customs, language and mode of thought, 
have all found some expression in the sacred literature. In the 
nature of the case, the determination of points like these decides 
the understanding of the revelation. But the process of deter- 
mining such points in order to reach the meaning of Scripture and, 
therefore, the truth revealed, is what is signified, as I understand 
it, by the name of the higher criticism whose purpose and prin- 
ciples have already been given. Since the meaning of Scrip- 
ture as revelation cannot be gained without this critical inves- 
tigation of many points a-few of which I have just mentioned; 
and since the theologian must have that meaning, theology can 
not dispense with the higher criticism. If such a critical investi- 
gation discloses facts and truths not hitherto generally accepted, 
the theologian must form his system accordingly. No theolo- 
gian, faithful to the philosophical method of procedure, will fail 
to recognize that his business is to accept facts and critically sys- 
tematize them although it may mean the birth of a new theology. 

Again, if the purpose of the critical examination of Scripture 
is kept clearly in mind, and if the principles of criticism are prop- 
erly used, then there should be as much uniformity in results as 
in the unity of truth itself, but results are infinitely varied. I 
think that the conclusions reached by different writers show that 
prejudices and presuppositions, not the purpose and principles of 
the higher criticism, cause three classes of investigators, namely: 
the dogmatist, the rationalist and the evangelical critic, of each 
of whom I wish to speak. I shall endeavor to show that only 
the evangelical critic has any ground for expecting the theologian 
to accept and utilize his conclusions. 

Who is the mere dogmatist? It is he who has an opinion, 
not worthy of being called an a priori theory, to be supported by 
proof-texts. Such a man uses Scripture only to confirm what he 
thinks the meaning should be. The rationalist and the evangel- 
ical critic remain. The difference between them lies in the 
assumptions and prejudices with which each approaches the 
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Scriptures. I will now endeavor to show, historically, how these 
presuppositions have grown up, what they are, and to which side 
our preference should be given. 

What is the rationalist? He is the representative of a great 
movement of thought extending over several centuries. Lecky 
says that rationalism is a “certain cast of thought or bias of 
reasoning which has during the last three centuries gained a 
marked ascendency in Europe. This spirit leads men on all 
occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly 
to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men in history 
to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than mira- 
culous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions. of the wants and: aspirations: of that religious senti- 
ment which is planted in all men; and, ‘in ethics, to regard .as 
duties only those which conscience reveals as such.”* 

Rationalism was closely connected with and followed upon 
deism. Indeed, rationalism is the theory of knowledge in a 
deistic metaphysical system. Deism found its origin in the 
philosophy of Bacon and Locke, which had without the intention 
of its authors an injurious influence upon evangelical Christianity, 
for it gave great prominence -to nature and natural laws, and 
allowed too small a place for the operation of the divine. God 
existed, but was not immanent in nature and government. The 
following was its creed so far as it had one: ‘When the natural 
order of the universe was first established, everything was in force 
which was necessary for human development. Christianity is not 
at all a necessity. All the good which we find to obtain in’ 
‘Christianity existed originally. It is only a republication of the 
first order. Revelation is not only not a divine thing, but is 
positively superfluous. There is no such thing as a recreation of 
the moral nature of man. His highest development is the result of 
the happy growth of his native forces.”* But Locke’s philosophy 
was logically and historically the forerunner of that of Hume who 
said, in his Essay on Miracles, that ‘‘a miracle is a violation of the 

«W. E. H. Lecky, Rationalism in Europe. N. Y., 1890, p. 17. 
2J. F. Hurst, Short History of the Christian Church. N. Y., 1893, p. 308. , 
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laws of nature ; and asa firm and unalterable experience has estab- 
lished these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined.” In general it may be said that deism ~ 
emphasized the inviolability of natural law and the merely mechan- 
ical view of the world. 

Deism was translated into France, then into Switzerland and 
Germany, where it prepared the way for the reign of rationalism. 
Especially in Germany, the movement acquired a pantheistic 
coloring and a tendency to look upon the world and history as a 
logical development which culminated in the dialectic of Hegel, 
whose philosophy, by awakening biblical criticism, has indirectly 
done much towards determining the place of Christ in modern 
theology. 

The history of this movement begins in the mathematical 
method of knowledge. Everything, according to deism, happened 
and was ruled by the laws of mechanics, or mathematical laws, of 
which the parallelogram of forces was the representative. If the 
world of nature was built upon such laws, certainly the world of 
thought must be understood by the mathematical method or 
theory of knowledge. Mathematics rest upon a few simple axioms 
and have a force and clearness which are irresistible. Kant’s 
problem in a later age was to give synthetic judgments a priori, 
the certainty and validity which without question belonged to 
mathematics. But, before Kant’s day, Descartes, himself the 
inventor of analytical geometry and a.great mathematician, sought 
to apply the mathematical method to the problem of knowledge. 
He knew that mathematics rested on a few simple axioms from 
which was deduced the whole body of mathematical truth. Could 
he not find some self-evident truth which would be to the theory 
of knowledge what the axiom was to mathematics? That he 
might find this primary truth he resolved “never to accept any- 
thing for true which he did not clearly know to be such; that is 
to say, carefully to avoid precipitancy and prejudice, and to com- 
prise nothing more in my judgment than what was presented to 
my mind so clearly and distinctly as to exclude all ground of 
doubt.”* The result was the famous cogito ergo sum. This was 


t Discourse on Method. ‘Tr. 9th Ed., p. tg. 
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his axiomatic truth which could not be doubted and from which 
Descartes deduced the existence and nature of God and the world 
with demonstrative certainty. 

The mathematical theory of knowledge found an » sateen 
expression in the Ethics of Spinoza with its axioms, propositions, 
demonstrations, corollaries, etc. The work has the appearance 
of being indisputable. 

Already Anselm and Abelard had raised the question whiclr 
was to occupy so much attention in the later centuries—the: 
question, namely: Do we know because we believe or do we: 
believe because we know? Anselm said: ‘“ Neque enim quero: 
intelligere, ut’ credam; sed credo, ut intelligere.”* Abelard! 
replied: “Qui credit cito, levis corde est.’* Thus one said, 
belief or faith is before knowledge or reason; the other argued 
that belief followed conviction: of truth as known. But both 
were ready to grant ‘that a satisfied reason was necessary to the 
completion, the continuance or even the reality of faith.” A 
similar thought appears in the Théodicée of Leibnitz, who sought 
to demonstrate the agreement of reason with faith. Leibnitz 
held a theory of knowledge which was in some respects a modi- 
fication of that of Spinoza. It was, especially as presented by 
Wolf, of the mathematical type. Truth must be proved to 
be truth ; if the proof is wanting, the proposition may be rejected. 
Wolf popularized the teachings of Leibnitz, carried his premises 
to unwarrantable conclusions and made the mathematical proof 
of all spiritual truths the demand of the common people. The 
decline in the spiritual life of Germany, largely due to the con- 
troversies of the Reformed and Lutherans, made it possible for. 
the new speculative rationalism to gain a firm foothold. ‘The 
Leibnitz-Wolfian philosophy opened the way for the theological 
rationalism which was paanitiennd more fully developed in the’ 
school of Kant.” 

It was with Kant that the reason and the critical sro 


“ Proslogium.” 1. Opera, p. 30 (Ed. 1721). 
2“ Introd. ad Theol.” Opera, p. 1051 (unique). 


_ 3Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy. 11. 113. Rationalism was introduced into theology 
by Semler, 1725-1792. 
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became supreme. The dogmatism of metaphysics and theology 
was so confident in its knowledge that Kant said: “I had there 


‘fore to remove knowledge in order to make room for belief.’ * 


He destroyed knowledge of the supersensuous as lying beyond 
experience. But the practical reason restored the God which 
the pure reason destroyed. The categorical imperative made 
God a new power for the conscience of his time. 

Beginning with Kant and ending with Hegel, we find a 
highly speculative Christology in each of these transcendental 
philosophies, and it was the attempt to apply Hegel’s philoso- 
phy to the life and history of Christ which brought about the 
reaction against rationalism, gave birth to modern New Testa- 

ment criticism and new importance .to the. investigation. of the 
Old Testament, and drew a sharp line between the rationalist 
and the evangelical critic. Let us briefly review this movement. 

Kant was quite ready to conceive religion very much in the 
form of the current rationalism. He emphasized the conscience 
and morality. The worth of Christianity was the purity of its 
moral spirit which depended on the person of its founder. The 
interesting point for us in this discussion is Kant’s view of 
Christ’s historical character. God had from eternity an ideal of 
what man should be. This ideal was his own image forever 
before him. When this ideal is incorporated in man, man may 
be regarded as the son of God. In Christ, the moral ideal was 
personalized, and so Christ was God incarnate, who, setting forth 
the eternal divine ideal of man, showed what man should be. I 
understand Kant to mean in his “ Religion Within the Limits of 
Pure Reason,” that whoever (humanity in general) fulfils the 
ideal, which for us is to be sought in the reason, may have 
applied to him the predicates which in the Scriptures and in the 
teachings of the church are given to Christ, as such men are 
well-pleasing to God as sons of God.? It will be observed that 
this view almost entirely does away with Christ as a historical 
reality ; or, if he existed, he was only of transient significance as 


' Critique of Pure Reason, Supplement II. 


2 Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen acral compare Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Philosophy. Ul. 186. 
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one of the perfect examples of the realized ideal of humanity ; 
others may have risen in the past and may arise in the future. 
Indeed humanity itself will be thisson of God. Kant’s Christol- 
ogy was a moral rationalism. 

In Jacobi the suppression of the historical Christ was. just as 
pronounced, but it was done differently. He gave much promi- 
nence to the heart, intuition and faith for reaching God, and. 
excluded reason from religion. He gave no value to historical 
“Christianity. It was all the inner ideal of what man ought to be. 
This ideal might be represented under the image and by the 
name of Christ." 

In Fichte, Kant’s subjective idealism reappeared in a pure 
and exalted morality. God was the moral order; he who em- 
bodied the moral order perfectly would be God incarnate, the 
eternal Word become flesh. We all have our place in the moral 
order; so had Christ who, as historical, was a necessary part of 
this moral order because law is in history, because without him 
the system could not be realized (any more than without us ?),. 
or man attain his end as a religious being. But the temporal 
was made subordinate to the metaphysical. Religion is the 
union of God and the soul, and Jesus was personalized religion. 
Everyone who attains unity with God does it through him. 
Christ most perfectly set forth the moral order and all who do 
reveal it in themselves have the Logos incarnate in them.” 

Schelling introduced a change into philosophy, identified 
object and subject, real and ideal, nature and spirit, in the abso- 
lute. Following Spinoza’s use of the modes of thought and 
extension, Schelling regarded nature and spirit as the codrdinate 
forms in which God manifests himself. History is the field of 


On the nature of intuition, faith, see Jacobi, Werke, Il. pp. 127-163. “Es leuchtet 
uns ein, redlicher Mann ! wie sich dir alles was vom Menschen Gottliches kann ange- 
schaut werden, und mit diesem Anschauen ihn erwecken zur Tugend und einem gitt-, 
lichen Leben, unter dem Bilde und mit dem Namen Christus darstellt. Was Christus 
ausser dir, fiir sich gewesen, ob deinem Begriffe in der Wirklichkeit entsprechend 
oder nicht entsprechend, ja ob nur in dieser je vorhanden, ist in Absicht der wesent- 
lichen Wahrheit deiner Vorstellung, und der. Eigenschaft der daraus entspringenden 
Gesinnungen gleichgiiltig.” Werke, III. 285, 286. 


? The Place of Christin Modern Theology, by A.M. Fairbairn. N. Y., 1893, p. 209 
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spirit,and in it God is revealed. Schelling enlarged the province: 
of religion beyond the merely moral to include all of man’s life 
in relation to God. Applying this speculative view of God, 
nature and spirit to historical Christianity, Schelling developed | 
a view which greatly influenced Hegel, and through Hegel 
Strauss, and through Strauss, modern criticism and theology. 
Schelling considered Christianity as preéminent because it repre- 
sented the universe as a history,as a moral kingdom. God, the 
Ideal, appears in history as spirit. The incarnation of God or of 
the Ideal is the finite lifted up. I may rudely express the’ 
thought by saying,—the stain of being finite is washed out by: 
being fully surrendered to the Ideal. Christ as embodying the 
Ideal in a single person represented an eternal and universal truth.. 
The mere historical, the particular, is subordinate to the Ideal, 
the universal. ‘The Eternal Son of God, born from the essence 
of the Father of all things, is the finite itself as it exists in the 
eterna] intuition of God, appearing as a suffering God, subjected 
to the fatalities of time; and this God, in the moment of his 
appearance in Christ, ends the world of finitude and opens that 
of infinitude or of the dominion of the spirit.’*. I offer with some 
hesitancy the following illustration of the meaning. In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, each monad reflected the universe in 
miniature ; God, or the supreme monad, reflected the universe 
most perfectly and was in turn reflected with varying degrees of 
completeness by the other monads. Likewise, in Schelling’s phi- 
losophy, all religions before Christianity reflected imperfectly the 
Ideal, looking forward to Christianity which could most perfectly 
express that Ideal. Therefore, Christianity, most perfectly 
expressing that Ideal or the spiritual as the mode of.God’s man- 
ifestation (spinozistic term) is universal and eternal ; but because 
universal and eternal it must never be confounded with a series 
of empirical facts: Consequently, Christ, as a real person whose 
life is recorded in the gospels, was, with Schelling, of little if 
any importance. To fix upon the historical Christ would be to 
lose the universal in the particular. 

Hegel developed in a modified form Schelling’s system of 


Schelling, Werke. V. p. 
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‘identity in an absolute idealism. He showed how the absolute 
Idea unfolded itself, we may say, in syllogistic fashion, It is a 
‘thinking process made real, the perfect Reason perfectly think- 
ing and realized. There is abstract thought which is external- 
ized in nature and returns to itself in self-conscious spirit. In 
philosophy, we seek to go over in a thinking consideration the 
self- unfolding of the absolute reason. The object of philosophy 
is therefore the absolute Reason or God, his truth and his expli- 
cation. Religion has the same object for the content of philos- 
ophy, and religion is the same in matter but different in form. 
For philosophy, God exists as notion, concept (Begriff) z.e., as an 
object of pure thought; for religion, as (Vorstellung) idea or 
figurate conception, thought still clothed in sensuous form. All 
that belongs to the idea is religion; all that belong to the notion 
is philosophy; but materially, notion and idea are identical. 
Philosophy was religion in the form of thought, with all its truths 
reassured, articulated, explicated ; religion was philosophy in the 
- form of the idea with all its truths expressed in language, cus- 
toms, and institutions, more or less sensuous, symbolical, figura- 
tive. Christianity is the perfect religion because its content agrees 
with that of the absolute philosophy, needing, in order to become 
it, only to be translated into the terms of the notion. Now, the 
point of their coincidence and identity is their common basis or 
ultimate object, the absolute of philosophy, the God of religion. 
Especially important for this discussion is Hegel’s doctrine of 
the Trinity, which is in brief as follows: Abstract thought or 
idea in itself, universal, eternal, undeveloped, which may be 


designated as the Kingdom of the Father; thought or Idea mov- 


ing out of itself and putting itself over against itself in the 
created universe. To this process, this being -for-another, may 
be applied the term, the Kingdom of the Son. Last is the 
return from manifestation into self or the Kingdom of the Spirit." 
Hegel thus succeeded in providing an incarnation of the 
Absolute, but it was universal not particular, like the Christian 
which concerned a specific historical person. It was in the race 
not merely in Jesus of Nazareth. What of the real person of 
* Hegel, Werke, XII. 184, developed pp. 177 ff. 
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Christ as a historical character in whom God was incarnate? 
Hegel evaded the difficulty by showing how the faith in the 
God - Man originated, “dealing with the faith as authenticating 
the fact rather than with the fact as creating and justifying the. 
faith.” Having the faith, Hegel did not need the Person. 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE NARRATIVES 
OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


By REv. PROFESSOR Lewis B. Paton, M.A., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The great development of critical study of the Bible in our 
generation and the importance which has come to be attached to 
this kind of research, have had the natural result of making it 
appear as if criticism were an end in itself. A neat piece of lit- 
erary analysis or the determination of the date of some imbedded 
fragment seems to many people a result of sufficient importance 
in itself to justify the labor of the student. This should not be 
the attitude of mind in which we approach higher criticism. 
Criticism is not an end but an instrument. When its work is all 
done we have simply prepared the way for more extended and 
‘more important investigation. Criticism is the tool with which 
we shape the material out of which the history of Israel, particu- 
larly its religious history, is built. To stop with the critical pro- 
cess is as absurd as to stop after one has hewed the building 
stones for a house. 

The question of all questions for the biblical scholar is not, 
what is the composition or date of this or that particular writing, 
but how does the conclusion thus reached bear upon our concep- 
tion of the historical development of Israel and of its religion? 
The religion of redemption is not, as has so often been repre- 
sented, merely a belief in past facts, for it is in equal measure a 
present life and a hope which lays hold of things to come; still 
historical facts occupy an important position in it and it is, 
therefore, a matter of deep concern to the Christian conscious- 
ness to know just what the facts are which are objects of its 
faith. This can be decided only by a critical investigation of the 
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biblical records, and, accordingly, if the critic does not go on to 
show the bearing of his conclusions on our conception of sacred 
history he has failed to fulfil his duty to the church which waits 
for his guidance to determine the positive content of its historic 
faith. 

It may be objected that criticism has not yet won such posi- 
tive results as to be able to formulate the precise course of the 
religious history of Israel and that, therefore, the attempt to 
formulate it is unnecessary or even dangerous. It is true that 
final results have not yet been attained in all points; neverthe- 
less, the forming of historical conclusions cannot wait until every 
minor point of criticism is cleared up to the satisfaction of all 
Christians. If that were demanded we should never have any 
conclusions and our criticism might as well not begin. We must 
‘go on from the facts as we now see them to draw inferences, 
always holding these liable to revision in the light of fuller 
knowledge ; and conclusions thus formed, imperfect as they may 
be, are certainly worth more than those which rest on no critical 
‘basis whatever. Accordingly I wish in this article to discuss the 
influence which Old Testament criticism exerts upon our concep- 
tion of the historical character of one portion of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative, namely, that of the lives of the patriarchs in 
Genesis. 

It may be asked why I do not investigate the historical char- 
acter of the Pentateuch or Hexateuch as a whole, and make the 
historicity of the subdivision depend upon the degree of his- 

‘toricity which has been proved for the whole. The reason is 
‘that different portions of the Pentateuch stand upon different 
planes of historical certainty, must be tested by different pro- 
cesses, and, therefore, cannot be combined in a sweeping generali- 
zation in regard to the character of the book as a whole. 

The story of the Pentateuch is divided most naturally into 
three main parts: the Primzval, which relates the creation of 


‘tthe world and the fortunes of the earliest race of men; the Patri- 


archal, which gives an account of the ancestors of the chosen 
people; and the Mosaic, which describes the beginning of the 
national life of Isarel under the leadership of the great lawgiver. 
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The narratives of these three periods obviously do not stand 
upon the same footing of historical certainty. The narrative of 
Mosaic times is capable of a fuller testing both externally and 
internally than the narrative of Abraham. The documents from 
which the Mosaic history is drawn are more nearly contemporary 
with the events which they record than those which furnish the 
patriarchal history, and therefore have a stronger evidential value. 
It is as great a mistake scientifically and apologetically to put all 
parts of the Pentateuch into one category, and to make the cred- 
ibility of the later portions depend upon the detailed accuracy 
of the earlier portions, as it is to make the character of the Bible 
as a whole depend upon our estimate of one of its books. As in 
every other record, the degree of accuracy and the degree of 
certainty must depend upon the amount of information which 
was at the disposal of the author, and if his sources of knowledge 
in respect to patriarchal times were less full and exact than those 
for the time of the Exodus, this fact must make itself felt in the 
history. 

In regard to the first and third of these periods there is no 
room for any very wide difference of opinion among critics. 
‘Whatever one may think about the details of the narrative, he 
cannot doubt that in the record of Mosaic times he is on histori- 
cal ground. It is equally unquestionable that the story of 
primeval times is not history but revelation. It cannot rest either 
on documentary evidence or on the memory of the race, but is a 
product of the creative spirit of the Hebrew religion. 

When now we turn to the intermediate period, the Patriarchal, 
we find it no such easy matter to form a general estimate of the 
character of the record, and this is the reason why I have sin- 
gled it out.for special investigation. The Pentateuch varies all 
the way from the revelation of supra-historical facts to the record 
of historical events. To which of these categories does the nar- 
rative of patriarchal times belong, or does it belong to neither ? 

Clearly the record of this period cannot at once be put on 
the same level with that of Mosaic times, for even according to 
the traditional theory of the origin of the Pentateuch, it was 
written hundreds of years after the events which it records. 
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Between the latest incident of patriarchal times and the earliest 
date that has ever been assumed for the composition of the Book 
of Genesis, an interval of at least three hundred years must have 


elapsed. What are we to think of the historical character of a_ 
narrative which was not put in writing until after so many cen- 


turies? Can it be regarded as history at all, or must we treat it 
as purely legendary and destitute of any historical value? This 
difficulty has always been felt by believers in the inspiration of 
the Bible, and many theories have been devised to explain how 
the record could be written so long after the events and yet-pos- 
sess full trustworthiness as history. 

One theory, which at various times has found favor in the 
Jewish and in the Christian churches and which has not died out 
entirely, is that the events of the Patriarchal period were super- 
naturally dictated to Moses by God, and that this fact guarantees 
their uniform historical credibility. This theory would solve the 
difficulty if it could be carried out, but unfortunately it is a purely 
a priori hypothesis framed to save the absolute accuracy of the 
documents, and it has no support either in analogy or in the rec- 
ords themselves. The mechanical ard unchristian conception of 
inspiration which underlies it is contradicted by God’s uniform 
use of natural means to attain his ends in the manifold spheres 
of life and thought. It is contrary to the analogy of the other 
biblical histories which’refer.us to documentary sources in sup- 
port of their credibility, but never claim to communicate a super- 
natural revelation of the past. It is in conflict also with the con- 
tents of these early histories themselves. They are intensely 
human in their characteristics and their interests. They relate 
matters which have no religious but only a national or tribal sig- 
nificance. They dwell lovingly on incidents which are connected 
with hallowed spots in the land of Canaan, or which exhibit the 
character of some favorite tribal hero. They relate in the most 
naive manner incidents in the lives of the forefathers which the 
Christian consciousness cannot but regard as repulsive. They 
appeal to snatches of ancient songs in proof of a statement or to 
the fact that some object, connected with the incident that they 
record, is preserved in a certain place. All this shows the per- 
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fectly human way in which the author went to work. Dictated 
revelation does not need to appeal to human evidence in support 
of its statements. As the work of devout men, who used the 
best means at their disposal, and whose work was chosen to be 
the vehicle of God’s message to men, the primitive Hebrew nar- 
ratives- are’ incomparably beautiful and inspiring, but as dicta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit they would give such an unworthy con- 
ception of God that if they made the claim for themselves we 
should have to reject them, as we do the Koran, as blasphemous 


impostures. Accordingly this theory is of no value in helping ° 


us to bridge the gap between patriarchal times and the time vot 
the composition of Genesis. 

Another theory, which found much favor among Jewish theo- 
logians and which is fully developed in the Book of Jubilees and 
in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, is that Moses had at 
his disposal documents of the patriarchal period from which he 
composed the Book of Genesis. This theory also has here and 
there found favor among Christian theologians. According to it 
Adam kept a sort of chronicle, which was continued by the ante- 
diluvian saints in regular descent to Methusaleh. Methusaleh 
handed all these records over to Shem, who preserved them in 
the ark, and subsequently gave them to Abraham to be carried 
into the land of Canaan. From Abraham they were transmitted 
in the chosen family to Moses and were used by him in writing 
Genesis. This theory was so current at the beginning of the 
Christian era that a large number of pseudepigraphic works were 
then produced, bearing the names of nearly every one of the 
primitive worthies from Adam to Abraham. It evidently rests 
upon no historical or literary evidence, but is a piece of pure 
speculation, called forth by the question as to how Moses could 
write of persons who lived so long before his own time. 

Several of the church fathers conjectured that Moses obtained 
his information from monuments which had come down from 
patriarchal times, in fact it was asserted that these monuments 
were still standing in the East. The origin of this notion is not 
difficult to trace. At atime when the art of reading the hiero- 
glyphics of Babylonia and of Egypt was lost, and only the mem- 
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ory of their high antiquity remained, it was easy to suppose that - 
they contained the most important historical information, and 
that Moses might have availed himself of their treasures. Mod- 
ern research has confirmed the belief in the-age of many of these 
monuments, but it has not confirmed their reputation for hidden 
wisdom. Valuable historical items are here and there to be ‘ 
gained from them, but there is nothing which would have been 
of use to Moses in composing Genesis. If peculiar ancient doc- 
uments underlay the narrative of Genesis, we should expect to 
find stylistic indications of their presence, but such is not the 
fact. Documents do underlie Genesis, but they are the same 
décuments which underlie all the rest of the Pentateuch, and not 
atrace of peculiar sources is to be discovered. The various 
modern forms of this theory which assume that Abraham 
brought a cuneiform library from Ur of the Chaldees, that Jacob 
had the Egyptian scribes prepare a full manuscript account of 
the sojourn in Canaan, or, as Professor Sayce suggests in a recent 
number of the London Christian World, that cuneiform libraries 
were deposited in Gaza or other Canaanitish cities which were 
not conquered by the Israelites, and that these furnished the 
documentary material for the author of Genesis, are all fancies 
which go to pieces on the fact that Genesis exhibits exactly the 
same style as the other books of the Pentateych, and that all the 
stories of the Patriarchal age*bear the stamp of the Hebrew 
national character so plainly, that we must assume that ep have 
passed through the mint of national transmission. 

The only hypothesis which remains is that the narratives of 
this period are based upon oral tradition. Oral tradition played 
an important part in Israel even in comparatively late times. In 
Ex. 12:26f. it is said in reference to the passover, “And it shall 
come to pass when your children shall say unto you, what mean 
ye by this service? that ye shall say, it is the sacrifice of 
Jehovah’s passover who passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt when he smote the Egyptian and delivered our 
houses” (cf. 13:8, 14; Josh. 4:6, 21; Deut. 4:9; 6:21). If after 
the art of writing was known, tradition still held its own as a 
means of preserving.the memory of historical events, how much 
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more important must its function have been at a time when let- 
ters were not known, or at least were understood by only a lim-. 
ited portion of the community. There is nothing in the record’ 


of Genesis to indicate that the patriarchs knew how to write, and 


it is probable that all the history which they transmitted from 


one generation to another came by word of mouth. Among the 
Hebrews as among other ancient peoples, the beginning of his- 
tory-writing must have taken place in the — up of 
national recollections. 


With this conclusion the characteristics of the nen of the - 
Patriarchs are in full agreement. The anecdotes cluster about 


the striking events of the past and ignore minor incidents, as is 


natural if transmission depended upon memory only. The fore-. 
fathers have assumed national rather than individual characteris- 
tics, as we should expect if the story of their lives were told and. 
retold by successive generations. Incidents are connected with 
proverbs and national usages in a way whieh shows that they” 


owe their preservation to the existence of the proverb or the 
usage. 


Granted now that this is the case, how does it affect our con-. 


ception of the historical character of the records of the patri- 


archs? Here opinions of critics differ widely. Some call atten- 
tion to the marvelous feats of memory witnessed among the 


Arabs and -other simple races, and claim that oral tradition is 


able to transmit an exact account of events for an indefinitely. 


long period. Others claim that these feats of memory are wit- 


nessed only in connection with the committing of documents. 


and that, without external aids, memory fails in a few genera- 
tions. An extreme modern school, represented by Bernstein 
(Ursprung u. Sagen von Abraham, Isaak u. Jacob) and Goldzieher 
(Die Juden in Mekka, and Der‘ Mythus bei den Hebriern) holds that 
there is not even a historical kernel in the narrative of the patri- 
archal period, but that the whole is pure myth; Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are ancient demi-gods or local tribal deities, and their 


deeds primitive Semitic nature-myths of sun and stars, heaven 


and earth, storm and rain. 
Some ten or fifteen years ago this view found a good deal of 
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favor, but it is now out of repute among scholars. Its compari- 
sons with the mythology of other races are too far-fetched, its 
treatment of the Pentateuchal sources too arbitrary, and its lack 
of appreciation for the naturalness of the story of Genesis so 
obvious that it has not commended itself to sober-minded critics 
even among the radicals. The view which is held by the major- 
ity of the school of Graf and by many critics of other schools is 
that the narrative of the Patriarchs is made up, not of myths but. 
of sagas. Saga differs from myth in originating in facts rather 
than in poetic imagination. It is like it in having undergone a 
free transforming process in the hands of the race which pos- 
sesses it. In its present form it is no more historical than myth, 
nevertheless a fact of some sort underlies it, and in certain cases 
we are able to conjecture what the fact was. On this theory the 
Patriarchs and their wives are not individuals, but rather eponyms. 
Their marriages are the fusion of two neighboring clans; their. 
journeyings in Canaan and down to Egypt are reminiscences of 
early tribal wanderings. Incidents in their private lives are 
transformed memories of episodes of national history. Stade 
goes all lengths in this method of interpretation in his Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, and even Dillman denies that Isaac and Jacob 
were individuals, although he considers it probable that Abraham 
was a real person. 

The main reasons for this opinion are as follows: First, the 
narrative of the Patriarchs contains, it is said, internal evidence 
of its unhistorical character in the supernatural elements with 
which it is filled. This argument is urged by many who do not 
deny the supernatural in the abstract, and who believe that mira- 
cles have really occurred in the history of the world, but who 
nevertheless find the miracles of the Pentateuch_ intrinsically 
improbable. According to these critics the supernatural element 
in the Pentateuch,-and, in fact, in the whole Old Testament, 
declines regularly from earlier to later times, and this is an indi- 
cation that it is the result of the growth of tradition rather than 
a memory of facts. The miraculous, it is said, occupies a much 
more conspicuous place in the Pentateuch than in the rest of the 
Old Testament, and within the Pentateuch itself the earlier peri- 
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ods are more supernatural than the later ones. God appears in 


bodily form to the patriarchs, and talks with them face to face. 


Angels are constant visitors of Abraham, and sit at the door of 
his tent and eat the repast which he has prepared for them. At 
the time of the Exodus these divine manifestations are no longer 
_ seen, but God speaks through Moses to his people. Signs and 
wonders, however, are found in the Mosaic period, and continue 
to the time of the conquest of the land. Then the miraculous 
gradually falls off and throughout the history down to the exile 
we find only scattered cases of alleged miracles. In post-exilic 
times the supernatural disappears entirely, and even the prophetic 
order gives place to the scribes. Thus a regular decline of the 


miraculous is found from-the beginning -to the end of -the-history, - 
and the suspicion arises-that.thissapparent ‘decline in.God’s self- 


revelation is really due to the fact that the early times were 
idealized in national tradition, and that the further back one went 
the greater was the glory. which was cast about the good old 
times. That the earliest periods seeméd to have abounded in 
the miraculous more than the later ones, is due simply to the fact 
that in coming down through the centuries to the time when 


they were recorded, the oldest traditions gathered the greatest. 
accumulation of saga and of myth, just as snowballs which have 


rolled the longest become the largest. 

At first glance this explanation of the miraculous in the 
earlier records of the Old Testament seems plausible, but a 
closer examination shows it to be untenable. The assumed reg- 
ular decline in the miraculous from the beginning to the end of 
the history does not really exist. The miraculous gathers about 
two great epochs in the history of the religiom of Israel, the time 
of the Exodus, and the time of the rise of the prophetic order. 
_In the patriarchal period the supernatural is really not at all 
prominent. The manifestations of God which are there recorded 
take the torm of visions, of dreams, of theophanies, all of which 
belong to the sudjective side of revelation. This form of the 
apprehension of God is not peculiar to the patriarchal narrative, 
but is found in all races and in every age. Instead of being a 
higher degree of the supernatural, it is the lowest degree of all, 
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for it is not the transcendental within us, but the transcendental 
without us which constitutes the truly miraculous. Miracles, in 
the sense of objective interruptions of the course of nature, are 
unknown in the patriarchal period. The theophanies to Abra- | 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob belong as really to the subjective side of 
the religious life as the theophanies to Isaiah or to Ezekiel, and 
cannot, therefore, be classified properly as miraculous. It is not. 
until we come to the founding of the commonwealth that signs 
and wonders become a feature of the record. They continue 
until the establishment of Israel in the land of promise and then 
fall off, not by imperceptible degrees, as we should expect if this 
theory of the miraculous in the Old Testament were true, but 
with a suddenness which is quite inexplicable from a naturalistic 
standpoint. A long period elapses which is not marked by any 
signal divine interventions, and then they begin once more with 
the rise of the prophetic order and reach their climax in the 
works of Elijah and Elisha, from which time they again decline 
rapidly. This grouping of miracles cannot be an accident in the 
accumulation of myth and saga about a historical kernel, but 
must correspond to some fact in God’s revelation of himself. 
Accordingly no valid-argument against the historical character 
of the patriarchal narrative can be based upon its exaggerated 


supernatural character. 
[Zo be .concluded.] 


[The Editors regret that the length of Professor Paton’s article compels its abrupt 
division at this point, in the midst of the argument. The concluding portion will 
appear in the December number]. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. | 


By T. H. Root, 
The University of Chicago. 


II. 


In our previous paper we considered the historical aspects of 
the problem involved in the self-consciousness of Jesus ;—in the 
former part of that paper the nature of the problem and its 
importance ; in the latter part, the sources to which we must go 
for its investigation. We found those sources to be both direct 
and indirect—the former, the historic record, and the latter, the 
historic environment of the life. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the problem, though so 
closely connected with documentary evidence, is in itself, in 
the broadest and deepest sense, a study of life, a life problem. 
Indeed, it is for this reason that we study the life in- connection 
with its enviroment, the life of the Jewish people. That aggre- 
gate of tendencies and conceptions that represent this life, we 
may call the consciousness of the Jewish people. We have then, 
on the one hand, the consciousness of the Jewish people, the result 
of centuries of a national and social life unique in the history of the 
world, and, on the other hand, growing up within this life, a part 
of it, and yet distinct from it, greatly influenced by it, reflecting it 
to some extent, yet very diverse—the consciousness of Jesus. In 
what does the consciousness of Jesus agree with, and in what 
differ from, the national consciousness? In what is the person- 
ality of Jesus unique? Though we cannot consider the life of 
Jesus apart from the life of the Jewish people, since the latter 
formed the environment in which Jesus lived, and gave to him the 
language and the conceptions in which his consciousness devel- 
oped, yet we must not forget that below all language and con- 
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ceptions and customs, is the life itself, for which all these form 
the vehicle of expression, the mode of manifestation. It is not 
merely, then, the life in relation to its environment ; it is the life 
itself in those broader relations and in those deeper channels, that . 
are not peculiar to men as members of a particular race, but 
belong to man as man, that we wish to consider. What is the 
life of Jesus in its universal, not local or national relations? 
What is it in its essential religious elements, stripped of its par- 
ticular Jewish garb? What is his conception of God, and of his 
own relation to him? What his conception of man? What 
his conception of his own personality, his own work, his own 
destiny ? 

The consideration of this problem as a life problem, leads us 
to what we may call, in distinction from the historical aspects 
treated in our first paper : 

3. The Scientific Aspects of the Problem. The problem in 
history becomes a problem in biology. This problem, though 
in the sphere of the religious life, is not foreign to the domain 
of science. We have heard much about the conflict between 
science and religion. There can be no conflict between true 
science and true religion, between truth in science and truth 
in religion. The sphere of the religious life is as much the 
domain of science, as is any other sphere. And as in other 
spheres, so in this sphere, there are conditions peculiar to this 
sphere that must determine the nature of investigation within it. 

It is important to dwell upon the fact that it is in the sphere of 
self-consciousness that we study the life in its essential nature, 
and so ally our study to all scientific investigation. For this is the 
sphere of the life itself as it existed in its reality, apart from 
all subsequent conceptions of it, apart from all that may be called 
accidents of environment. The most exacting science can 
demand no deeper or truer sphere than this in which to study 
the life of Christ. Were a scientist to study this life as he 
studies other life he would approach it from this point of view. 
In any investigation, science demands two things: (1) that the 
object regarding which knowledge is sought be investigated in 
its essential nature; (2) that the methods be such as shall lead 
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to the facts of that nature. To be scientific the search, both in 
the results aimed at and in the methods used, must be conditioned 
by the object itself. There is no breach between scientific knowl- 
edge and any true knowledge. Scientific is opposed to unscien- 
tific as that which is adequate or true, is opposed to that which 
is inadequate or false. It is because in so many realms of inves- 
tigation the pursuit has not aimed at the heart ofthe thing 
investigated, and because the method of arriving at truth has 
been inadequate, unsuited to the nature of the object investigated, 
unfit to arrive at true and complete knowledge, that the word 
scientific has come to be used to denote the true method of 
knowledge. The word scientific itself indicates the nature of the 
function of science. The root of the word means to know. To 
know a thing we must know it in its essential nature—not some 
of its external features, not some of its attributes, not some of 
its superficial relations, not about the thing—but the thing itself, 
as itis in itself. Science aims that our knowledge shall be in exact 
relation to the fact. It rests content with no knowledge that 
represents more or less than this. So much for the object of 
knowledge. As for the methods of knowledge they must be such 
as shall have been determined by the nature of the object inves- 
tigated. Science cannot determine beforehand its methods any 
more than it can determine beforehand the nature of the object 
that it seeks to know. This is the very essence of science—that 
it does not set about its investigation with any preconceived ideas 
regarding either the object itself or the methods of investigation 
to be pursued. It leaves both for the object itself to unfold. 
The word scientific is, indeed, used in antithesis to that manner 
of investigation that assumes beforehand that it knows its object, 
and then sets about the investigation with methods conditioned 
by that supposed knowledge. This is the unscientific spirit, the 
method of preconceived opinion, of a priori research. It is the 
ver} essence of the scientific spirit, on the other hand, that it 
waits, watches, listens, keeps it eye on the fact it investigates, and 
lets that reveal its own nature, and along with this the methods 
by which it may be more deeply known. The methods by which 
it shall be known are only part of the process of its own revelation 
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of itself. The true scientist is afraid of nothing so much as that 
he shall carry to his work a biased mind. He fears nothing so 
much as that the impression he has of the object shall have been 
derived from some other source than the object itself, and hence | 
that he shall unconsciously be blinded in his investigation. The 
true method of science insists, not that the mind shall work itself 
into the object, but that the object shall work itself into the 
mind. Itis then the object that comes into the mind with its own 
environment, not the mind with its environment that enters the 
object. Let it not be supposed, however, that the mind can rid 
itself of its environment. That cannot be. And so there will 
be different conceptions of the object as there are different types 
of mind, with different sets of conceptions and different theories 
of the universe. A man cannot rid himself of that mental furnish- 
ing that forms his mental character. But what science does insist 
on is that each investigator pursue the scientific method, the 
method of true knowledge, and let the object work itself into his 
mind, and not the mind into the object. In this way the object 
will have the chance to create for itself in the mind of him 
who receives it its own environment. That which has been erro- 
neous in his conception of it will give place to that which is true. 
Systems of thought that are inconsistent with it will be modified, or 
will give way to that system in which the object itself belongs. 
The object will not only give the true conception of itself, but also 
the true conception of that system in which it existsinrelation. And 
this is only saying that facts condition knowledge and guide to truth, 
—that the mind can have no true knowledge except as it is guided 
and determined by facts. For the truth concerning a fact is 
simply the true relation between the fact and the mind. The 
mind has truth when between it and its object there exists a per- 
fect correlation. In order that the knowledge be true knowledge, 
the thing as known to the mind must correspond to the thing 
as it is in itself. The mind in knowledge seeks to be at one @ith 
the facts of the universe; it seeks to be in harmony with the 
world about it. 

If, then, we are to satisfy the demands of science in our study 
of this particular problem, and are to gain results which science 
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shall recognize as valid not only for the determination of the 
religious life but also for the induction of a true philosophy, we 
must, as we have found, see to it that the sphere of our investi- 
gation be that in-which is found the essential nature of the object 
_ Studied, and also that the methods of investigations be such as 
are themselves determined by this object. That is, we must let 
the object itself determine our knowledge of itself. Our knowl- 
edge must be our knowledge of the object. 
It need not be emphasized that it is in the sphere of self-con- 
sciousness (using this term in its broadest signification), that we 
study the life of Christ in its essential nature, and thus satisfy 
the demands of science as to the first point. Weneed not dwell 
on the fact that it is in this sphere that this branch of knowledge 
connects itself with scientific research in all other branches, and 
that results found by science here will be regarded as ultimate 
by science in all branches. So far as concerns validity the 
results here will stand on the same footing as results found in 
the natural sciences, as botany, geology, astronomy. Neither 
religion nor philosophy can rest until in this sphere as in other 
spheres there be results that shall be stamped with the seal of 
the most exacting science ; until here, as in other spheres, there 
be such a consensus on the part of scientific investigators as 
shall be authoritative not only for the world at large, but also for 
those whose work it is to take the results authenticated by 
the different sciences, and from them find that harmonious 
system of universal truth to which all contribute. The geologist 
studies the structure of the rocks, the botanist the living organ- 
ism of the plant, the zodlogist the conscious life of the animal. 
In humanity, for the first time, do we find the self-conscious life 
of the spirit. It is the self-conscious spiritual life that is the 
essence of humanity. If we study man, we must study him in 
the sphere of self-consciousness. All that we can know of man, 
in his essential nature as man, is to be found here. And if man 
have within him the witness to a higher life than that of man, it is 
here that we must search for this witness. It is here that we must 
find the fact of the witness and its nature, and it is the validity 
of the witness as found here that we must determine. If there 
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be in human life the manifestation of divine life, if there be in 
man the revelation of God, it is in this sphere that we are to seek 
it. It is in this sphere that all investigations from whatever point 
of view, from whatever opinion approached, must meet, and all 
investigations made here, whatever be the type of mind, or indi- 
vidual prepossessions of the investigators, must in some degree 
contribute to that consensus of opinion for which all who inves- 


‘ tigate with the truly scientific spirit, with the spirit of true knowl- 


edge, must work. 

It may be well to point out that we must distinguish between 
the facts of the self-consciousness of Jesus as formally presented 
in conceptions, and between the facts as they themselves 
existed. That is, we must distinguish between the symbols 
that represent the facts, and the facts themselves. We. are 
studying the life of Christ. We want to know what were the 
facts of that life. For the facts of the life we must go to the 
life itself, to find there the facts as they were given in self-con- 
sciousness. It is in self-consciousness that the life comes to a 
knowledge of itself, and reveals itself. What it is in itself, it is 
in self-consciousness. This is the very essence of the life. The 
life is conscious of itself. It is self-conscious life. The only 
possible knowledge which we can have of the life as it was, 
is that given in self-consciousness. The only possible inter- 
pretation of the life as it existed in itself, is that interpre- 
tation which is given in self-consciousness. Hence, if we 
would know the life, we must know the life’s knowledge of 
itself. Only the life itself knew itself immediately; all other 
knowledge of the life by others, to be valid, must be based on 
this. Underneath the knowledge that others possessed of Jesus 
is the knowledge that Jesus possessed of himself. Hence, if we 
would know the life not only in the sphere in which it must be 
known if the demands of science are to be met, but also on the 
basis of that which science will acknowledge as the only imme- 
diate and authentic witness, we must know it in its own knowl- 
edge and witness of itself. The life itself in its own knowledge 
of itself, is its own witness of itself. 

We must, then, know the facts of the consciousness of Jesus, 
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as these were witnessed to by himself. What were the facts? 
What was his own conception of himself, of his work, of his 
destiny? What was his conception of God, of man? We want 
to know not only these facts, as they may be formally stated, 
but the inner spirit of the life. We want to know the principles 
and ideals of Jesus as these existed in his own conscious- 
ness, his inner convictions and’ certainties, his feelings, his 
states of mind, his underlying states of consciousness,—that 
we may know what the life was in itself, not merely as 
it is represented in the clear outline of thought, but as it 
was in the source from which all this came,—the life of 
which deeds and words were the expression,—the source from 
which these flowed, as the stream from the fountain. We donot 
really know the life until we know it not on the surface 
merely, but in the depths of its self-consciousness. We must 
seek to know the heart of the life, and the soul of the life, if the 
claims made on science by both religion and philosophy are to 
be satisfied. 

All this is implied in the knowledge of the life. All this we 
are to find if our search is tobe successful. This is what science 
seeks. This will be our scientific knowledge. These will be the 
facts as we find them ; the facts that the object itself presents 
to us. 

In the actual problem before us we find two processes 
involved; the one having to do with the determination of the 
symbols, the other with their valuation; the one with the forinal, 
the other with the actual content of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus. The one asks,—What were the conceptions of that con- 
sciousness? The other,—What is the true value of these con- 
ceptions? The former we may call the process of criticism ; 
the latter, the process of cognition. 

These processes do not represent two distinct stages in the 
problem. They refer rather to the process, than to the order, of 
thought. They are not consecutive. Each is involved in the 
other. The process of criticism may be said to be incidental in 
the process of cognition; the process of cognition essential in 
the process of criticism. Their true relation is perhaps best 
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expressed when we say that the process of criticism is that pro-. 
cess by which the cognitive faculty determines what are and what 
are not the true symbols of the life. The value given to the 
symbols that are found in the process of criticism to be true 
expressions of the consciousness of Jesus, will necessarily be an 
element in determining what other symbols are likewise expres- 
sions of that consciousness. It is evident that the completion of 
the critical process is necessary to the completion of the cog- 
nitive process, but with the completion of the former process 
the latter process must continue in the deeper and deeper under- 
standing of the symbols found. It is into the cognitive process 
that the subjective element, that is, the knowledge and experience 
of the investigator, his conception of God and of the world, enters 
so largely as the determinative factor. The true valuation is ob- 
tained when the symbols are given the same value that they them- 
selves had in the consciousness of Jesus. The problem seeks as 
near an approximation to this value as is possible. 

Since scientific investigators differ both as to the formal and 
as to the actual content of the self-consciousness of Jesus, the 
problem must be regarded as one still to be solved. What the 
problem seeks is the unity of the self-consciousness of Jesus so 
far as it is possible to know that unity from the sources before us. 

If we hold the records to be authentic, we must first show that 
in the diversity of representation, there is an essential unity. It. 
must then be shown that the unity of representation is the unity 
of life. That Jesus was in reality what he is represented as 
deeming himself to be. That his consciousness of himself as the 
Messiah was his consciousness of the actual relations in which he 
existed ; and that his growth in that consciousness was the 
growth in the consciousness of those actual relations. In short, 
that his self-consciousness was a true self-knowledge ; that he 
was not a dreamer, a mystic, but indeed the Christ. 

If we do not hold the records to be authentic, then we must 
discover, through the process of criticism, such portions of them as 
shall give, in the totality of the conceptions they present, that 
unity to which the life of Jesus, as it actually existed, may be 
held to correspond. 
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It is well to emphasize the fact that the problem seeks the 
unity of the self-consciousness of Jesus. It seeks to know the 
consciousness as an organic whole the individual parts of which 
find their essential nature in their relation to all the others. The 
question, therefore, is fundamental,— What is it that makes the 
unity of the whole in the diversity of parts? What is the law, 
the ideal, of the life? What is that guiding, developing, all- 
pervasive principle, that makes the life an organic unity ? This 
law, or ideal, itself, we must find as a fact of consciousness. What 
is, then, that central conception that embodies this ideal, and how 
must we relate all other conceptions to this conception if we are 
to know the life as it really was ? 

There is a final stage in the ultimate solution of the problem 
of the self-consciousness of Jesus. Given the unity of the facts, 
what is our interpretation of them in relation to all reality? 
This is the philosophical, or metaphysical, stage. How do we 
relate the truth that science finds here with the truth that science 
finds in other branches of knowledge? What is our philosophy 
of Christ in relation to our philosophy of God and to our phi- 
losophy of the world? What is that complete system in which 
our knowledge of the facts presented in the self-consciousness of 
Jesus shall have its legitimate place? When science has shown 
the fact, in so far as it can do so, in its own uniqueness and indi- 
viduality, then metaphysics must come in to wed this fact 
to all reality. In general the difficulty is that the scientist 
is too apt to play the part of the metaphysician before 
it is time for the metaphysician to come in. This is as 
true in the science of biblical history as in other history ; in the 
realm of spiritual, as in the realm of physical life. To some 
extent every scientist must be a metaphysician. The true 
scientist must have in him somewhat of the metaphysician, just 


as the true metaphysician must have in him somewhat of the 


true scientist. A scientific imagination—what is it but that 
insight into the nature of things, their laws and relations, as itself 
is an aid to the discovery of facts. But the scientist, whatever 
his field, must beware lest his imagination play him false. So, 
when the fact to be investigated is in the realm of the religious life, 
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though sympathy with and insight into that life be essential to 
the production of results, here as in other realms of fact, yet here 
perhaps even more than in other realms does the student need to 
take care that his metaphysical or theological predispositions do 
not lead him astray in his purely historical and scientific investi- 
gations. The sympathetic insight is necessary, and the power to 
interpret, and these may suggest the path of scientific enquiry, 
but this done, the facts themselves should be studied in the light 
of their own environment that they may be determined as they 
really are. 

We have thus far been considering the problem in_ its 
historical and scientific aspects. We have yet to consider the 
practical bearings of the problem. 


. 
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SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: 
A CONDENSED SUMMARY. 


By REv. W. P. McCKEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2. CHAPTERS III AND IV." 


Our next task is to compare the Old Testament religion with 
other religions. 

Until recently, it has not been possible to form a judicial 
estimate of the Old Testament religion, because the Scriptures 
have been considered too sacred to be studied critically. The 
idea of comparing the Old Testament with heathen books was 
not to be thought of. Spencer was the first to suggest that in a 
few external matters there was a connection between the religion 
of Israel and that of Egypt. For a time all that one was allowed 
to do was to compare the Old and New Testaments. At an 
early time it had been suggested that the God of the Old Testa- 
ment was not the God of Christianity. It was contended that 
the religious principle of the Old Testament excluded love, and 
by some it was even considered to be a penciyh of envy and 
selfishness, absolutely immoral. 

As soon as greater freedom in the handling of the sacred 
writings became possible, these comparisons multiplied. Some 
have sought to separate the two Testaments, to the disparage- 
ment of the Old. Others have sought to put the two on the 
same level, in order to show that neither contains the highest 
religion. 

So soon as the Old Testament came to be studied in a judi- 
cial spirit, the question had to be faced, What is there peculiar 
about the Old Testament religion? 


* The summary of Chapters I and II appeared in the August number. 
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Undoubtedly monotheism attracts attention first. Especially 
in the later history of the religion. Israel’s faith centered here. 
And this is usually taken to be the characteristic feature of Israel- 
itish religion. But the Old Testament does not chiefly teach 
that there is but one God. It makes most of the fact that it is 
Israel’s duty to have but one God. The prevailing conviction 
now is, that it was late in Israel’s history that she got clear 
notions as to the fact that there is but one God. And besides, 
one might believe in monotheism of a sort, and yet not believe 
in the Old Testament religion. Hence monotheism is not the 
term by which to define the religion of the Old Testament. 
Neither is the idea that God is personal the peculiar feature of 
Israel’s faith. In this she does not much differ from the other 
nations about her. 

Philosophers have pronounced various judgments on the 
religion of the Old Testament. Immanuel. Kant seems to declare 
that it was hostile to the higher nature of man. He thought 
that the Jews did not have the idea of immortality, and hence 
had really no religion at all. To him Judaism was a mere col- 
lection of laws with a political purpose. The difficulty with Kant 
was that he called the worst part of Israel’s history Jewish, and 
all the best features he separated as “non-Jewish.” In such a 
way it is easy to make Israel seem poor. And as regards civil 
life, the Old Testament identifies the national with the religious 
life. But the religious is the thing sought at last. The civil is 
important only so far as it is religious. 

English deism opposed the Old Testament in every way. It 
was thought to lay too much stress on rewards for virtue. Such 
teaching was necessary at that time in the history of the world. 
But, on the other hand, the Old Testament teaches self-efface- 
ment and self-sacrifice, especially in the sublime figure of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah. Renan and Strauss also thought 
poorly of the Old Testament, declaring it weak in thought as 
contrasted with the sacred books of India. But how is it that 
Judaism, Mohammedanism and Christianity have laid hold of the 
civilized nations of the Aryan race, if they are so poor and weak? 
Hegel was the first. man to give a complete estimate of Judaism 
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as compared with other religions. But his work is now useless, 
for he ignored the religions of the Hindu, the Persian and the 
Buddhist. Hegel thinks heathenism the lowest stage of religious 
development. Christianity is the highest, being the religion of 
incarnation and reconciliation. The bridge between heathenism | 
-and Christianity is formed by the Greek, the Roman and the 
Jewish religions. Hegel thinks the Old Testament religion the 
least complete of the three, because it separates between man 
and God in a sharp way and does not bring man and God into 
real unity. Bruno Bauer, on the other hand, insists that the ° 
Jewish is superior to the Greek religion, because in the Greek 
there was really no consciousness of sin. Both of these writers, 
however, fail to see that the characteristic feature of the Old 
Testament religion is the growing unity wrens God and man, 
in the kingdom of God on earth. 

Schelling believes that the Old Testament religion is the 
revealed religion of God.. But he thinks it is hampered by the 
natural religions out of which it sprung. He also thinks it 
hampered by the fact that it was under the necessity of oppos- 
ing false religions, idolatry, at every stage of its.own growth. 
Modern philosophical writers generally agree that the Old 
Testament is the preliminary stage of Christianity. It does not 
recognize that God dwells in, energizes in, the world. Yet it is a 
revelation, and teaches that in the nation man has a real union 
with God, We must fully assent to the beautiful saying of 
Lotze : ‘‘ Among the theocratic nations of the East the Hebrews 
appear to us like sober men among drunkards. To the ancient 
world they doubtless seemed like dreamers among waking men.” 

Examined historically, Judaism at first sight seems to rank 
with the great ethical religions. Examined more closely, how- 
ever, it is seen to have its roots in physical and national religions. 
It springs at first from nature-worship. In the earliest history 
of nations man personifies the mighty forces of nature which 
confront him. He feels that somehow these forces are akin to 
his own spirit. But he does not thereby think of God as one. 
These nature-religions are always national religions moulded by 
the experiences of the people. The mode of worship is con- 
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nected with the every-day life of the people. The lowest of 
these religions is animism, in which the separate phenomena of 
nature are regarded as living forces and are feared and dreaded. 
Closely akin to this is ancestor-worship. Among the Semitic 
pastoral tribes the form of the nature-worship seems to have 
been somewhat higher than this. There was no idea of one God 
however. But the people feared God because he was holy and 
terrible. He was worshiped as the Sovereign Lord of the 
particular people. Out of this soil grew the higher forms of 
prophetic religion. Out of it also grew the terrible fear which 
expressed itself in human sacrifices. 

No doubt the highest form of nature-worship is that which 
lies back of the religions of the Aryan races. Here the gods 
are elemental spirits intermingling with the souls of men. 
These spirits are neither good nor bad. But the heaven of light 
is looked upon as the source of the powers of nature. The 
religious feeling thus excited is one, not of fear, but of love. It 
is a joyous heroic religion, the spring of poetry and culture, of 
ethics and philosophy; yet not a foundation for prophecy or 
revelation. 

These primitive religions each grew into civilized religions, 
the Babylonian, the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Grecian, the 
Roman, the Chinese. But in none of these is there a real 
advance beyond the merely physical religion. No one of these 
great religions fully acknowledges that God is spirit. No one 
fully teaches that communion with God must be inward. No 
one distinctly proclaims that religion has to do with the indi- 
vidual life. Whether as regards origin or ultimate aim, no one 
of the religions of this class admits of any comparison with the 
biblical religion. Indeed there are but three religions, besides 
Christianity, which are at all worthy of comparison with the 
religion of the Old Testament. These are the Persian, the 
Buddhist and the Mohammedan. 

Judaism and the Persian religion each grew out of simple 
nature-worship and each gained a spiritual conception of God, 
mainly, by means of the religious genius of their prophets. That 
they were in sympathy with each other when they first came 
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into contact is plain from Isaiah 44 and 45. The differences are 
mainly two. The Persians spent their energies in war, and no 
men of prophetic spirit came forth to develop their religion. 
Hence it went down before the religion of civilized Asia. The 
other difference is in the soil. The Persian religion had many 
kindred spirits about the God of Light. Polytheism became 
easy. This was not true with the God of the Hebrews. By the 
prophets he was raised absolutely above the world and made to 
be supreme over good and evil. 

As regards Buddhism, Judaism has for it no affinity what- 
ever. Buddhism is nature-religion because pantheistic. And the 
outcome of it is pessimism. As a mere “ world” it is nat good, 
and to belong to it is no blessing. Only the man who believes 
in the providence of a God, who is spirit and who is love, has the 


right to look at the world with the eye of an optimist without 


being guilty of superficiality. 

As for Mohammedanism, it cannot be compared with the Old 
Testament religion, because the kernel of Mohammedanism was 
taken from the Old Testament. Mohammedanism is only a 


heresy whose power is due to its having to contend with the » 


idolatry and heathenism of the oriental church. 

As to the relations between the Old Testament and the New 
(Chapter IV), Christ and his apostles regarded Old Testament 
piety as fitted to be the foundation even of Christian piety. The 
Old Testament religion is an essential part of Christianity. A 
Jew could remain a Jew, while becoming a Christian. A Chris- 
tian, on the other hand, could not remain a worshiper of Jupiter. 
Every New Testament idea is found in germ in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament religion is truly a religion of revela- 
tion leading up to the divinely-human life of Jesus. 


The Old’Testament religion was not a mere natural human. 


development. It was the product of the Spirit of God, at work 
in Israel’s spiritual life, by which Israel was separated to a 
special work. The Old Testament religion can only be explained 
as a religion of revelation. The knowledge of God was not 
obtained along the line of philosophy or poetry. Israel’s teachers 
were prophets. These men understood the will of God intuitively. 
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Religious truth did not come to them by intellectual labor. It 
came to them as a power pressing upon the soul with irresistible 
might. And yet the divine religion conformed itself in its 
growth to the laws of development. It adopted the popular 
customs and festivals of the time, some of which were not Israel- 
itish. It did not at once change the moral standards of bedouin 
life. It purified them gradually from within. It put up with 
slavery and polygamy and soothsaying, until the time came when 
these could be purified. And it came to a consciousness of its 
own true essence only in Christ. fe al 

There is one basal principle in biblical religion, in Old Testa- 
ment and in New alike. It is this, that the perfect God wishes 
to bring men into holiness and communion with himself. The 
history of Judaism is the history of God’s plan to redeem men 
from sin and reconcile men to himself. In poetry and in 
prophecy there is joy over communion with God, or sorrow at 
the loss of it, or longing to obtain it. A present salvation is 
always in mind. 

The question remains, What relation do these two Testaments 
bear to each other? The early church saw in Christianity only 
the completion of the Old Testament religion. The essence of 
religion is a salvation that moulds human life. The moment. we 
admit that Jesus is the complete revelation of the Divine Spirit 
in human life, that moment we declare Jesus to be the one who 
alone has seen God, and Christianity becomes a thing absolutely 
new. The incarnation is not revealed in the Old Testament. It 
is because Jesus is absolutely unique that we must deny that 
Christianity isa mere development out of Judaism. The Old 
Testament religion is a religion of duty, of law. Christianity is 
the religion of incarnation, of union between God and man. It is 
the religion of reconciliation and of love, of faith and of sonship. 

The New Testament religion is not in the Old Testament as 
a hidden and secret teaching. But it is there in germ, incomplete 
and undefined. There is a real unity of life in both religions. 
Neither can be understood without the other. For him who has 
not seen the fruit much both in bud and blossom will remain a 
riddle. The line of separation between the Old Testament and 
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New Testament theology, is easily drawn. The boundary is the 
founding of the priestly state, at the close of the Maccabean 
struggles. Up to this time the old religion has been creative, — 
living. At this time it becomes fixed in form, perfect in character, 
incapable of further development. Whatever follows is intro- 
ductory to New Testament theology. It is no part of Old Test- 
ament theology. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Directors of the Institute was held in New 
York city October 24. There were present Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D.; Prof. 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D.; Prof. Charles R. Brown, Ph.D.; Prof. Francis 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D.; Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D.; Principal William R. 
Harper and Vice-Principal Frank K. Sanders. Letters were received from 
Pres. W. G. Ballantine, D.D.; Prof. Marcus D. Buell, D.D.; Prof. Milton 
S. Terry, D.D.; Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., and Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. 
All of these wrote indorsing the plans of work for the ensuing year which 
had previously been submitted to them. These plans were carefully considered 
by the directors present, and unanimously adopted. They are, in brief, as 
follows : 

Popular Bible Study—Earnest and continuous efforts have been made to 
persuade men and women to give study to the Scriptures, either in their origi- 
nal languages or in the English translation. These efforts have met with a 
measure of success. It is evident, however, that the mass of the people who 
are to be reached with better ideas concerning the Bible are frightened by the 
idea of study, and will not undertake anything which bears so serious a name. 
Therefore, if it were possible to prepare a course of reading in and about the 
Bible, there are thousands who stand ready to undertake it. Chautauqua has 
undertaken and conducted with great success reading courses along the secular 
lines. It seems, upon the whole, advisable, either to codperate with Chautau- 
qua in the organization of a biblical reading circle, or to establish such a 
reading circle independently. 

The work of the Circle will be a course of reading in and about the Bible. 

The requirements will be the reading of a certain portion of the Bible and 
certain books about the Bible, which will occupy about thirty minutes daily. 

There will be four courses, each continuing one year. 

The first year’s. course will be arranged on the Life of Christ, and will 
begin January 1, 1894; the second year will probably consider the Old Testa- 
ment History and Prophecy; the third year the Founding of the Christian 
Church ; the fourth year Old Testament Legislation and Literature. 

The books not already available will be prepared by persons chosen by the 
Institute and published under its direction. 

The fee will be 50 cents a year, payable semi-annually. 
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The BrBLicaL WoRLD will be aiid as the organ of the oe and 
will contain “ Reguired Readings.” 

There will be a certificate for the four years’ work. 

This plan is already working, and was fully described in the September 
number of the BIBLICAL WORLD. It does not do away with the old-plan of Cor- 
respondence Clubs, where persons are sufficiently prepared for such advanced 
work, that being merely an adaptation of the correspondence courses to clubs, and 
requiring as much time and preparation as the individual correspondence work. 

Summer Schools.—It is an interesting fact that while in some directions 
the Summer School work has made rapid progress, it seems in Bible work to 
have lost ground. This is due, partly to the failure on the part of the Institute 
to do the necessary amount of work in developing the schools. It has shown 


conclusively that such schools, to be effective, must be located in different | 


quarters of the country, since no school will draw very largely from a distance. 
It is therefore proposed— 

1, That the Institute coéperate with Chautauqua Assemblies in the organi- 
zation of Sumnter Bible Schools to such extent as may seem wise after corre- 
spondence with the authorities of the various assemblies. 

2. That the Institute codperate with the University of Chicago in the 
holding of a Summer School during the summer months. 

3. That a school be organized, either directly or in codperation with 
another institution at some point in New England and at some point on the 
Pacific Coast. 

(Remark.—The Chautauqua Assemblies are already, many of them, ready 
to codperate). 

Special Institutes.—The experience of three or four years has shown clearly 
that much good may be accomplished: in a locality by concentrating effort 
along one direction, even for a short time. The results accomplished at the 
University of Michigan, in the city of Chicago, and elsewhere, indicate a 
field of work which has remained practically undeveloped. The work of the 
vice-principal, Dr. Sanders, in the state of Connecticut, in connection with 
Sunday School Institutes, indicates also another field lying open ready for 
occupancy. It is proposed that arrangements be made to hold a special 
Bible Institute in about one hundred different colleges or universities during 
the coming year, these Institutes to take up for study and consideration parti- 
cular portions of the Bible, the aim being to arouse a permanent interest in 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures; that arrangements be made to hold special 
Bible Institutes in connection with Sunday School Associations and other 
religious organizations, to such extent as may be found practicable. 

University Extension Lecture Courses.——In many portions of the country 
the University Extension work has taken a strong hold, and has been, to some 
extent, organized. When courses in history, in literature, and in other sub- 
jects are being offered to people, there seems to be no good. reason why 
courses of lectures on the Bible should not likewise be offered. 
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The Institute of Sacred Literature will, therefore, codperate with Univer- 
sity Extension organizations in arranging for courses of Bible lectures. 

Correspondence Teaching.—The correspondence work of the Institute has 
been carried on with much satisfaction, and the same lines of work will be 
continued, new courses being added as the demand for them arrives. A full - 
statement of the courses now in operation may be found in the anne num- 
ber of the BIBLICAL WORLD. 

Examinations.—The work of the Institute in the department of Examina- 
tions has not been attended with the success which was anticipated. It is 
true, however, that many hundreds of people in every part of this country, 
and in other countries, have prepared themselves for the examinations proposed, 
and have passed the examinations with a large measure of credit. It is 
believed that the work has been attended with sufficient success to warrant its 
continuance. It is therefore proposed— ‘ 

a. That an examination be offered once a year in connection with the 
Blakeslee lessons. 

6. That an examination be offered once a year in connection with the 
International Sunday School lessons. 

c. That an effort be made to secure the offering of a prize for the best 
examination presented in a given locality. 

d. That a college prize be offered for the best examination paper upon a 
biblical subject written by an undergraduate student. 

é. That a college prize be offered for the best examination paper in Hebrew 
presented by an undergraduate student. 

J. That a college prize be offered for the best examination paper in New 
Testament Greek presented by an undergraduate student. 

Publications.—After several years of experience, it is evident that the origi- 
nal plan of the Institute must again. be considered, namely, the plan which 
included publication as well as instruction. For the carrying out of the plans 
of the Institute, a new literature on the Bible must be provided. So far as 
practicable the work of this department will be conducted in codperation 
with other concerns. 

The publications must include books for the cenling circles, correspondence 
lessons, the BIBLICAL WORLD, manuals and text-books for colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, direction sheets, syllabi and such other literature as it may 
be deemed wise to publish. 

Institute Boards.—Local Boards of the Institute have been organized in 
Boston, New Haven, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Balti- 
more and Washington. In every case the work of the Board at one time has 
been prosperous. In nearly every case to-day the Boards are accomplishing 
little. 

Therefore all Local Boards already organized will be visited and reorgan- 
ized, the Board of Directors in each case to be reduced to active members. 

The work of these Local Boards will be broadened, and made to include, 
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not only the duty of organizing lecture courses in their respective cities, but 
of encouraging and conducting all the departments of the Institute’s work in 
the city in which the Board is organized. 

Additional Boards will be organized in convenient and promising places. 

Arrangements will be’ made by which the work of each Board will be 
definitely reported and thoroughly inspected. 

Steps will also be taken for the organization of a National Council of the 
Institute, to be made up of delegates from each Local Board ; the work of this 
Council will include the consideration of plans and methods for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the Institute and the recommendation of the same to 
the Directors of the Institute, at which meeting the living problem of biblical 
study will be discussed. 

Organization.—The carrying out of the work outlined above will ater a 
reorganization of the working force of the Institute. 

The number of the Board of Directors will therefore be increased from 
eighteen to twenty-four, in order to be made more fully representative. 

Each division of the work of the Institute will be placed in the hands of 
a committee of three, of each of which committees the Principal, or in his 
place a vice-principal, will be chairman. 

The general management of. the affairs of the Institute in the interval of 
the meetings of the Board of Directors wil) be in the hands of an executive 
committee of five, with headquarters at Chicago. 

A vice-principal will be appointed for each general section of the country, 
namely, one for New England, one for New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
one for the middle Northwest, one for the Pacific Coast, one for the Eastern 
South, one for the Western South, one for Canada, one for England, one for 
Australia, and one for Eastern countries. 

Three secretaries will be employed—a general secretary, whose time shall 
be spent largely in traveling and in the work of organization, an one 
secretary, and an office secretary. 

Finances.—To carry on the work thus presented will require each year a 
large sum of money. The resources on the basis of the proposed plan may be 
divided into two classes, voluntary contributions and income from fees of 
various kinds. In the matter of contributions an effort will be made at once 
to secure the sum of $5,000 a year for five years. This sum of money was 
once secured for the Institute and can be secured again. It will require 
simply the effort of those who are interested to bring about the result. 
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Exploration and Discovery, 


SOME NOTES FROM PALESTINE. 


By DEAN A. WALKER, M.A. 
The University of Chicago. 


I. ‘FUTURE OF THE SAMARITAN CHURCH. 


The tourist in Palestine to-day misses some of the principal features that 
the travelers of twenty years ago enjoyed. The miraculous light in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Easter, with the accompanying broil between 
the Greeks and Latins, is a thing of the past, though the spirit that prompted 
such unchristian disturbances still survives. The playful custom of stoning 
Strangers in the streets of Hebron no longer adds spice to the traveler's 
experiences in the Holy Land. It seems likely that another of the principal 
features of interest which has often been described, the passover celebration 
of the Samaritans at Nablous, may soon be seen no more. 

‘The Samaritan community now numbers not more than a hundred souls, 
and is said to be steadily decreasing. The rising generation does not feel 
the same loyalty to the church that their fathers showed, and various influences 
are at work to undermine their organization. The High Priest.is a man well 
advanced in years, and his assistant, a young man of thirty to thirty-five 
years, who should succeed to the office and who now has charge of the paro- 
chial school, seems not very enthusiastic over the prospect. In an interview 
we had with him three years ago, he expressed his doubts as to the future of 
the church, and seemed to be seriously considering whether it would not be 
wiser for him to abandon his office, as likely, in the near future, to fail to 
insure him a comfortable living. With this possibility in view, he had many 
questions to ask about America, and inquired whether at the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut he would be allowed to study English only, as a preparation 
for emigrating to the United States. 

With its prospective High Priest in such an attitude, the prospects of 
the Samaritan church are not encouraging, and if his views are shared by the 
rest of the younger members of the community, the dissolution of their 
organization seems near at hand. 

II. MEDEBA. 

This old Moabite town, before whose walls Joab divided his army with his 
brother Abishai (1 Chron. 19:11) to meet the Ammonites before the gate of 
the city and their Syrian allies in the plain, after lying desolate for centuries, 
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is now again inhabited. About the year 1880 the Christians of Kerak, unable 
longer to endure the oppressions of the governor, the infamous Majelli, 
determined to migrate, and secured from the Turkish government a consider- 
able tract of land north of the Wady Mojib, the Arnon, including the mound 
that partially covers the ruins of ancient Medeba. On this mound they have 
located the modern town. The charter from the government, however, could not 
insure them the peaceable possession of their new territory, for the neighbor- 
ing Bedouin regarded the land as their own, and the new-comers had to make 
good their title by arms. For this purpose they were furnished with a stand 
of Remington rifles, with which they have secured the respect of their neigh- 
bors, the 'Adwan, Beni Sahr and Beni HimAdi, and serve as an outpost for the 
government. 

The principal ruins of the ancient town that have remained unburied are 
three large tanks, the largest of them 120 yards square, a portion of a castle 
and two or three temples partly buried. These are mentioned in Canon 
Tristram’s ‘Land of Moab” and in Baedeker’s “Palestine and Syria” of 
1875. But since these works were issued, the present inhabitants, in laying 
foundations and seeking materials for their houses, have opened up other 
interesting remains, The basements of seven basilicas have been disclosed, 
showing that the town must have been one of considerable importance in 
early Christian times, though it never could have rivalled Amman and Jerash 
in wealth and magnificence. 

A considerable degree of wealth and refinement is revealed in a small 
chamber recently opened, whose floor about twelve feet square presents a 
finely preserved mosaic, composed of stones half an inch square. The centre 
piece is a portrait head of a woman in finer mosaic, set in a circle a foot in 
diameter. Reaching to this from each corner of the room is a tree, each tree 
bearing a different kind of fruit. In each of the four triangular spaces.so 
marked off stand two animals or birds facing each other, in one a lion facing 
a bull, in the next two turkeys, in the third two lambs, in the fourth two 
partridges. Of these, the quadrupeds are about two feet long and stand a 
foot and a half high, while the birds are about life size. Before the door of the 
chamber outside lies a mosaic pavement somewhat worn, representing two 
lions facing each other. 

The disclosure of such a work of art suggests the possibility of finding 
others if systematic excavations could be made. For such work Medeba 
presents attractions not to be found in the ruined cities further north. At 
Amman, Jerash, and Bostra the ruins lie almost entirely on the surface, and 
the work of the explorer after mapping the sites and making restorations of 
fallen walls and columns would be only to turn a stone here and there that 
may have fallen with inscription downwards. They are ruined cities, but not 
buried cities, and what was of value in them lies on the surface or has long 
ago been carried off. But Medeba was built on a different plan. Situated 
in a wide, arable plain where stone was not so easily procured, it employed 
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adobe walls for its meaner buildings, and like most of the buried cities of the 


East, has covered itself with a mound of its own debris and of dust drifted in 
by the winds. That the present population is entirely Christian should make 
it easier to obtain permits to excavate, but the presence of the dwellings of 
the modern town covering a large part of the mound would increase the 
expense. 

The present population of the town consists of about nine hundred Greek 
and Latin Christians, about three-fourths of the former and one-fourth of the 
latter. On our visit to the place in the Summer of 1890, we found the head of 
the Greek community a poor ignorant fellow, who was just then about to. go 
up to Jerusalem for his ordination as priest of the village. His early depart- 
ure on the morrow was his excuse for pressing upon us his claim for a gift 
of four Napoleons. On the day of our arrival, he had tied to our tent peg as 
his gift to us a sheep, for which two dollars would have been a high price in 
the market, and now he was waiting a present in return. A Frenchman who 
had once gone that way had given him two Napoleons in return for a similar 
gift, and as there were three of us, and we were Americans, and therefore 
necessarily had more money than we knew what to do with, he thought four 
Napoleons was the least that our honor would permit us to give him. As the 
four pounds was not forthcoming, he squatted in our tent and announced his 
intention of remaining till it was paid, and after wasting a quantity of poor 
Arabic upon him, we were obliged to call in the servants to remove him. 

A very different character from this was Father Paul Beaver, the head of 
the Latin community, a man of commanding presence and with a heart and a 
hand in proportion to his body. Though the spiritual adviser of only one- 
fourth of the people, he was looked up to by all as the real head man of the 
town, and the public councils were often held in his house. He was a native 
of Lorraine and a member of the Franciscan order. He spoke fluently the 
German, French, and Arabic, and had a fair knowledge of English. This 
last he had acquired in a nine-months visit to the United States where he had 
traveled from New York to Galveston closely observant of our customs and 
institutions. On one of our party being introduced as from Iowa, he remem- 
bered that “that was the state where it was so hard to get anything to drink,” 
till he learned the way to the back door of the hotel and there “could get all 
he wanted.” 

Father Paul had been at this post about five years. When he first came 
to Medeba, the Christian colony there were much annoyed by their Bedouin 
neighbors, who were bent on driving them out. These at once notified the 
new priest that he would not be allowed to stay and tried to intimidate 
him by making his house a target on dark nights. But he was not to be 
easily frightened. On such occasions he would take his gun and walk out 
around his house, firing at random in the darkness; and the Bedouin soon 
began to see that the chances of death by accident were about equal on both 
sides, and that a man accidentally killed by a stray bullet would have only 
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Allah and himself (?) to thank for it, and could not plausibly claim blood 
indemnity. Father Paul had proved himself a worthy representative of the 
church militant and it seemed to them best to leave him alone. 


III. INNOVATIONS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


The archeologist as a man pities the fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius, but as an archzologist he cannot 
but rejoice that their fate has preserved to us until the present day a picture 
of old Roman times such as we could get in no other way. Reversing the 
thought, those who believe in the benefits of western civilization must rejoice 
in the prospect which the introduction of railroads.in Palestine opens to her 
people ; but as students of the Bible we regret the introduction there of influ- 
ences that must soon in a great measure impair the value of the Land as an 
illustration of the Book. What Vesuvius did for the archzologist, the lethargy 
of the East has done for Bible students in titi unchanged the manners 
and customs of Bible times. 

It is interesting to consider the changes likely to be wrought by the intro- 
duction of the railroad and the innovations that will accompany it. The 
physical features of the country will of course remain the same. Its value 
for the study of sacred geography cannot be impaired, even should the Sul- 
tan’s scruples be so far overcome as to permit the railroad engineers to bore a 
tunnel through the hills here and there. But the social and industrial forms 
are not so unchangeable and must soon undergo some transformation. Indeed 
the process was already begun before the railroad came in. The facilities for 
travel offered by the great tourist agencies, such as Cook’s and Gaze’s, have 
called into the country a traveling public and created demands such as a rail- 
road would create. Hotels have sprung up in the principal towns, furnished 
with European furniture and served with European food. The tourist is 
everywhere recognized as a tourist, and even in smaller places, efforts are 
made to meet his European tastes. And just in proportion as those efforts 
are successful, to that degree does the traveler fail to come in contact with 
oriental life. In other words, the richness of one’s experience in oriental 
travel will be about in proportion to the discomforts endured. 

The changes that the traveling facilities of tourist agencies have begun, 
the railroad will complete. The khan long since gave way to the tent 
and the tent will now give way to the railroad station and the hotel. For the 
dragoman and the muleteer, we shall have the conductor and the brakeman. 
No more of the free life in the saddle, the tinkle of the mule bells or the bray 
of the muleteer’s little donkey, who in sobbing tones of outraged innocence 
would have every passing donkey to believe that he is carrying the heaviest 
load in the caravan. 

A practice already begun and likely to increase with the increase of travel 
is thatvof charging not bakhshish but admission fees at points of special inter- 
est. It is hardly ten years since the traveler might with all his train: of pack 
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animals file through the great portal of the temple of Baalbec and pitch his 
camp for as many days as he wished in the quiet of those mighty ruins. But 
now a fence closes the portal pierced by a little doorway, and he must leave 
his camp outside, and his camera, and his excess of riches to the amount of 
a medjidieh (80 cents), when he comes to pass through this “ needle’s eye.” 
He may get what satisfaction he can from the thought that his medjidieh 
possibly goes toward the support of a moslem school in Baalbec, which the 
government ‘has instituted 'to compete with the British-Syrian school for girls. 
Here, too, at Baalbec, the beautiful little park at Ras-ul-’Ain, just above the 
town, is let out at auction for about twenty pounds a year to a custodian who 
has the monopoly of the business of rolling up his trousers and wading into 
the pool to dip you up a glass of water from what is supposed to be a cooler 
part of the spring, and forgetting to apologize for putting his bare feet into 
the water you are to drink, tells you as a hint that King Milan of Servia on his 
recent visit gave him a bakhshish of two English pounds. 

Now it seems probable that with the increase of travel following the intro- 
duction of railways, other places will learn to work their local points of inter- 
est as valuable franchises. Why, for example, should not «the old Crusader 
castles of Subehbeh above Banias and Shekkif on the Leontes, older and more 
picturesque than Kenilworth and Warwick, be made to yield a little revenue 
to some local governor. The former lies directly on the tourist’s route from 
Jerusalem to Damascus on the foot-hills of Mt. Hermon, and quite near the 
route of the proposed railroad from Acre to Damascus, and few places in 
Palestine afford such a view as may be had from its battlements. A railroad 
from Damascus to the Euphrates via Palmyra would pass not far from the 
wonderful natural vapor bath of Ghantur, which a little enterprise might convert 
into a sanitarium of great efficacy for skin diseases and rheumatism, for which 
it was once a famous cure, if we may judge by the extensive ruins that cover it. 

The railroad now in construction from Damascus southward to the Hauran 
runs in the direction of the great caravan route to Mecca, and suggests the 
possibility that in the near future it may be extended to the Holy Cities of 
Arabia, to carry the thousands of pilgrims who now make the weary journey 
on camel or horse. Such a road would pass near the great ruined cities of 
Bostra, Jerash, Amman and Madeba, and the wonderful Persian palace of 
Mashita, opening up to the tourist a new field of interest in the lands beyond 
Jordan, at present accessible only at considerable expense and with doubtful 
safety. 

While therefore the introduction of the railroad and its attendant modern 
conveniences is soon to do away with that flavor of oriental life which is one 
of the charms of travel in the East, it will bring its compensations in making 
points of interest more accessible, and it is to be hoped also will have such a 
broadening effect upon the country and its rulers that the explorations and 
excavations, so much to be desired for the furtherance of biblical knowledge, 
will be permitted on more advantageous terms. 


&§ 


Synopses of Fmportant Articles. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSALTER.’ By: REV. JOHN P. PETERS, in The 

‘New World, June, 1893, pp. 203-311. 

_ The latest work in the criticism of the Psalms by Professor Cheyne is 
radical and based upon wrong critical methods. His work disregards the 
data furnished by the Psalter itself in the form of external arrangement, quo- 
tations, and references. It depends entirely upon subjective criteria and is 
based largely upon conjecture. It is a universal principle in the history of 
hymns and songs that they change and grow from age to age. Such changes 
and growth are to be found in the Psalms: (1) Insertions are found to have 
been made in Psalms 9g and 10, originally an alphabetic acrostic, every second 
verse commencing with a different letter in the order of the alphabet. Psalm 
44 furnishes an example of the addition of a dirge of lamentation to a joyful 
hymn; Psalms 3, 46, 80 have grown in the same way. (2) Longer hymns 
appear developed from an ancient shorter formula as a theme or motive. 
Here belongs Psalm 68. Refrains are frequently added, as in Psalms 42, 46. 
(3) A hymn book must represent the popular side of religion, and must not be 
treated as though it represented the spiritual leaders. The latter may be far 
in advance of the people; and the popular belief may be entirely inconsist- 
ent. . “ People will profess orthodoxy in their creeds and sing heresy in favorite 
hymns with the most naive unconsciousness of inconsistency between them.” 
(4) The Psalms are poetry and must be treated as poetry. In seeking for the 
historical settings, one may overlook this fact. 

The following are the stages of growth in the Psalter: (1) First cotlec- 
tion, Psalms 3-41, to which were prefixed later Psalms 1 and 2. (2) Three 
Elohistic selections, the Psalter of the sons of Korah, 42-49, the Psalter of 
Asaph, 50, 73-83, the Prayersof David, the son of Jesse, 51-72. (3) The 
re-editing of these collections by Jehovistic editors with the addition of Psalms 
84-89. (4) The division of this collection into two books after Psalm 72, thus 
making three books in all. (5) The addition of a fourth book, go-150. (6) 
The division of the fourth book into two after the fashion of the Pentateuch. 

By study of the headings, the Psalms repeated in different portions of 
the Psalter, it is clear that the first three books of the Psalter, as a whole, had 
been collected and edited a considerable time before the editing of the collec- 
tions of the last two books. 

From a study of 1 Chronicles 16: 8-36, it is clear that the fourth book 
had been arranged as early as 330 B.C. At the same time the fifth book was 
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in existence, or at least a portion of it. Psalms 138-144 were added to what 
in 330 B.C. was a complete book in the time of the Antiochian oppression. 
Psalms 145-150 were added in the time of the Maccabean triumph. It is safe 
to say that Psalms 90-134 had been arranged at some time between 400 and 
350 B.C. Toa much earlier period, however, we must assign books 2 and 3, 


Psalms 42-89. 


Of the three collections composing these books, 84-89 may be assigned to 
a date between 500 and 450 B.C. They represent a period of distress and 
humiliation, They are also evidently post-exilic,—the feeling is the same as 
that found in Ezra, Nehemiah, and the post-exilic prophets. The other three 
collections had in each case been collected separately as early as 500 to 
450 B.C. 

» The first book as a collection is not earlier than the exile, as is seen from 
the Psalms in it which indicate exilic conditions. There are in it also very 
late legal elements, but the greater part of the book is pre-exilic. It contains 
the “ most forceful poems of the Psalter and those containing the most prim- 
itive pictures of nature.” There must be assigned to David an important part 
in the development not only of secular but also of religious lyrical poetry. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Davidic Psalms have been so edited, 
adapted, added to, and subtracted from that it is difficult to identify the 
original work. The form and content of Babylonian psalmody suggest an 
earlier age for the beginning of Hebrew psalmody. The prophets show evi- 
dence of an acquaintance with lyrical religious poetry which has been largely 
under-estimated. 

The order of development thus suggested is attested (1) by a study of the 
general tone, as joyful or triumphant, or as indicating distress and calamity ; 
(2) by an analysis of references to sacrifice or matters relating to sacrifice ; 
(3) by an analysis of the mythological references; (4) by the history of the 
doctrine of the future life. 


The criticism of Professor Cheyne’s views, which constantly appears in ‘this treat- 
ment must be regarded as well-founded. The principles upon which the present 
treatment is worked are surely well established principles. The general outline indi- 
cated in the article is extremely satisfactory, although the details in some cases, for 
example Psalm 42, rest largely upon conjecture. The article is thoroughly good in its 
tone and full of suggestion. It is to be hoped that the author will be able to give us 
in full form the ideas here expressed. W. R. H. 
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Rotes and Opinions. 


The Study of New Testament Greek.—Too great stress can hardly be laid 
upon the value of the study of New Testament Greek. Very much has been 
gained when the New Testament is known first-hand through the medium of 
its original language. Not only a clearer conception of the thought is. 
obtained, but a new force and a new life are given it. To one who would 
have a thorough familiarity with New Testament thought, a thorough knowl-. 
edge of the New Testament language is especially important. 

There are three elements in the process of learning a language: (1) a. 
knowledge of the words themselves ; (2) an understanding of their forms, and 
(3) of the structure of sentences. Given, a knowledge of the vocabulary, and. 
an understanding of the laws that govern the forms of words and the struct- 
ure of sentences, and the language is understood. Perhaps the first element 


is the most important. A very great part in the labor of,learning,a language - 


is in the mastery of the vocabulary. The words themselves are the body of 
the language. We must get hold of the words. The best way to do this is: 
through the mastery of the roots and of the various ways in which derivatives: 
are formed from these. . A knowledge of one root and of its derivatives, and 
of the manner of their formation, z.¢.,a knowledge of one group of words, 
gives a knowledge of very many groups whose derivatives have been formed 
in the same fashion, A mastery of a few representative groups gives an 
insight into all groups and into the language. This is the true way to study 
not only the language as it is, but the language in its growth. The language: 
in its growth is seen in the language as it is. _ 

A recent attempt to facilitate the mastery of the New Testament vocabu- 


lary is found in the pamphlet prepared by Ozora Stearns Davis, with the title | 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. The aim of this little book is to aid 
in the sight-reading of the New Testament, and to this end “to arrange in a 
suggestive and, at the same time, scientific way, all nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs used more than ten times. in the New Testament.” Words are classi- 
fied according to roots. The number oftimes each word is used in the differ- 
ent groups of New Testament writings is stated. An English vocabulary is 
given at the end. Ina notice in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for 
October, Professor Riggs, of Auburn, writes :} ‘‘ This little book, which means 
much mechanical labor and care, we welcome heartily. May it contribute one 
more impulse to the mastery of the Greek of the New Testament, which every 
theological student, at least, should seek for. The time has gone by when 
men.should have their knowledge of New Testament Greek poured into them. 
381 
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by means of exegetical lectures. They should study New Testament gram- 
mar and New Testament vocabularies till they 4vow the Greek of their New 
Testaments. Then they can have some intelligent appreciation of the exeget- 
ical work that is done for them ; better still, they would be able to do some 


work for themselves. All such help as this, prepared by Mr. Davis at the ~ 


suggestion of Professor Jacobus, . should be widely used. May this be the 
good fortune of this timely work.”  T.HLR, 


A Noteworthy Difference between the Public and the Private Epistles of the 
New Testament.—Under this heading, Dunlop Moore of Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
tributes an interesting note to the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for 
October. He writes: ‘To my knowledge no commentator has. hitherto 
adverted to a point which seems to me deserving of being noted. In the 
Epistles of the New Testament, addressed to communities, no individual then 
alive, of whom any evil thing is related, or who is spoken of with disappro- 


bation, zs mentioned by name. In such epistles the ‘names of. living persons . 


frequently occur, who are referred to in terms of approval, or to whom no 
stigma is affixed. But in the epistles which may be called private letters, 
that is, which are neither catholic nor addressed to churches, individuals are 
mentioned by name who are blamed for misconduct. Terms of censure for 


persons whoses name are not suppressed can be found in those letters which. 


were evidently designed not to be read in public. Thus, Paul in writing to 
Timothy names with disapprobation Hymenzus and Alexander (1 Tim. 
1:20), Phygalus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 1:15), Hymenzeus and Philetus (2 
Tim. 2:17), Demas (2 Tim. 4:10), Alexander, the coppersmith (2 Tim. 4:14), 
Onesimus (Philem. 11). So John, in his third epistle, which is addressed to 
Gaius, names Diotrephes as an evil-doer (v.g). But in the epistles to com- 
munities, while offenders are freely rebuked, no one of them is specified by 
name,” cf. 1 Cor. 5; 2 Cor. 1:5-10; also Rev. 2:20. In the latter passages 
the names Jezebel is “‘ manifestly a symbolical, not a real, one.” 

“This characteristic, which we have indicated, makes it clear that the 
epistles addressed to individuals were intended solely for those who received 
them, and were not to be read in public. Who, indeed, could suppose Titus 
reading aloud to a congregation in Crete such a statement as we find in Titus 
5312; 

“ The point which I have made is not without apologetic value. It helps 
us to see the character of naturalness and reality which belongs to the epistles 
of the New Testament. If a forger could think of imparting such an appear- 
ance to fictitious letters, it would be necessary for the success of his trick that 
these marks of naturalness wares readily strike the reader, and not escape 
the notice of the world for ages.” T. H.R. 


Query Concerning in Matthew 4:16.—In the and 
Reformed Review for October, Robert Dick Wilson of Allegheny, Pa., asks : 
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“Must xaOjypevos in Matt. 4:16 be translated by sitting?” He makes the 
following points: There can be no question about the form in Isa. 9:1 from 
which this is a citation. The word there is hol’ khim, “ going.” The various 
versions render by a word meaning “ going"; ¢g., the Syriac Peshito by 
a word meaning “who were going"; Aleph and B of the Septuagint by 
mopevopevos ; the Vulgate by “qui ambulabat.” The question thus comes 
back on xaOyjpevos itself. May not this have been intended to mean “going?” 
It may be (1) a dialectic form (a) for xaBeévos from xaBinm. In the Aolic 
and Doric dialects » was used instead of « (Kiihner, § 201, 2). In the 
Alexandrine dialect » was frequently confounded with « (Winer, N.T.Gr. 
§ 5; Scriv. Introd. p. 159; Tisch. Proleg. § 28). Or it may be a dialectic , 
form (b) for xaSéuevos, second aorist middle participle from xaBiqu. In 
the decline of the Greek language y and ¢ were confounded (Sophocles Dict. 
under y). This was.a.characteristic of Alexandrine Greek also (Scriv., 
Introd., p. 14 ; Winer. § 5). ° 

_ But if it be nota dialectic form of writing, it may be (2) a scribal error. 
Forms from xd@yya and forms from xainys may easily be confounded and 
changed by copyists. This is manifest in the Septuagint. Forms from 
xaOinws occur five times in the Vatican Septuagint. One of these times it is 
a translation of the verb Aaya, “to be,” and another time of yashadbh “ to sit” 
(of Jer. 32:5 and Zech. 6:13). “Since in Ex. 24:18 A has xa@yya as a 
rendering of Aaya, a rendering which is confirmed by the Ethiopic madara, 
‘he dwelt,’ or ‘stayed,’ there can be no doubt that Aaya could at times be 
rendered by xdé@ynpot; and, if so, it follows that in Jer. 32:5, as well as in 
Zech. 6:13, the translators had used xdé@ypou, and that copyists had afterwards 
corrupted the text into xaOiju. In conclusion,— 

“Do not the above facts afford some basis for the conjecture that the 
composers of the Greek of Matthew may not have written ‘sitting’ for 
‘going,’ but that we have here either an erroneous spelling or a dialectic 
form of a second aorist or perfect participle from xaOéju, making an unparal- 
leled but perfectly allowable rendering of Aa/akh, ‘to go?’” 

This is possible. But the whole passage (vs. 15, 16) is a very free render- 
ing of the original—vs. 15, rather, - is an: adaptation—and it seems more 
probable that the xa@yjevos of the first clause of vs. 16 is an unconscious 
assimilation on the part of the writer to the corresponding word of the follow- 
ing clause, which he renders xa@ypevois, “to them which sat.” T. H. R. 

Dr. Sanday on Biblical Criticism.—In the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review for October Dr. Warfield of Princeton gives a brief review of Dr. 
Sanday’s recent book, entitled, Two Present-Day Questions: I. Biblical 
Criticism. II. The Social Movement. Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge. 12mo. Pp. 72. (London and New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1892). Dr. Warfield writes: “Dr. Sanday has chosen the subjects of 
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his Cambridge sermons with his usual insight, and has spoken on them with 
his usual wisdom. He sees the danger, attending the two movements of 
which he speaks, of what he calls ‘ premature solutions,’ and raises his voice 
to counsel caution. ‘It seems to me, if I am not mistaken, that just at the 
present moment one of the greatest dangers to which Christian opinion is: 
exposed, and that at once in each of the two most important branches of it 
which I have named, is of a premature insistence upon partial and insufficiently 
tested solutions of those questions and difficulties with which the inquirer is: 
confronted ' (p. 19). It is becoming in a critical student of the New Testament 
—the history of the critical investigation of which has so much more rapidly 
run through its pages—to remind Old Testament students of what experience: 
has taught in the sister-sphere: ‘ When we think of the lessons which the 
criticism of the New Testament may suggest to the student of the Old, we 
cannot help being reminded that scarcely one of the discoveries of recent. 
years has not had for its tendency to bring back the course of criticism into 
paths nearer to those marked out by tradition’ (p. 37). Nor could such a 
warning be delivered anywhere with better grace than in that Cambridge, 
where so splendid an example of independent research and calm and. 
instructed judgment has been set by that great trio of New Testament and 
patristic scholars, of whom only-one, alas,.is left to us now. We do not think. 
as well of the presently popular school of Old Testament criticism as Dr. 
Sanday seems to do. We could not call their work, even at Cambridge, 
‘circumspect.’ But it is all the more significant that even from so sympathetic: 
a standpoint as the one which he occupies, he feels the need of these words of 


caution. . . . The right and duty of criticism certainly needs no defense ; 
but a right to crude, hasty, ill-considered, borrowed criticism can never be 
made good.” T. H.R. 


Dr. Sanday on the Old Testament.—The subject of the Bampton Lectures: 
for 1893, delivered some time since at Oxford by Professor Sanday, was ‘‘ The 
Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration.” The 
Andover Review for July-August, in its editorial department, gives a brief 
summary of their contents, with occasional quotations. ‘Dr. Sanday’s: 
theme,” states the editorial, “‘is now engaging attention as never before, and. 
he is exceptionally qualified to present it. His lectures are of the nature of a 
report, drawn up by a competent hand, of what modern scholarship is doing 
to show how the Bible has gained its place of distinctive authority, and what is: 
the nature of this authority as thus revealed.” Of the eight lectures forming 
the series, the first deals with the conception of the New’Testament canon. 
The second deals with that of the Old Testament canon. The third and fourth 
deal with the growth of the Old Testament—* not the collection of its books 
or parts, but the inner process of its construction,” and in the fifth the genesis: 
of the New Testament is taken up. The last lecture is a review and sum- 


mary of all. 
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This last lecture ‘states clearly the difference between the traditional and 
the inductive theories of inspiration, and claims that the latter finds in the 
sacred writings a no less real inspiration than the former. Indeed, the impres- 
sion of reality is deepened, since the inspiration is seen to be vital and: 
organic. The chief difference relates to the historical books, which, as nar- 
ratives simply, “do not seem to be exempted from possibilities of error.” 
The whole question is taken up into the larger one of the method of divine 
revelation. 

At the close of the second lecture, Dr. Sanday states “the attitude which 
he believes that a conscientious inquirer, who is not a specialist, should take 
towards Old Testament criticism.” He says: “Such an one, I cannot help 
thinking, will feel that the case for what is called the critical view of the Old 
Testament comes to him with great force. In England, until quite lately, 
although we have had critical commentaries and monographs on portions of 
the Old Testament, we had not had any complete and connected presentation 
of the critical theory as a whole. This we now have, for the literature, in Dr. 
Driver’s well-known Introduction, and for history and literature combined in 
the Hibbert Lectures for last year,—a book which; though quite uncompro- 
mising in its criticism, wins upon us, not only by the charm of an attractive 
style, but by its evident candor and by the glow of genuine enthusiasm with 
which it is pervaded. When we turn from these to the leaders of Continental 
opinion, Kuenen and Wellhausen, and compare their writings with those 
which maintain either the traditional views, or a view but slightly modified 
from the traditional, it is impossible to resist the impression that the critical 
argument is in the stronger hands, and that it is accompanied by a far greater 
command of the materials. The cause of criticism, if we take the word in a 
wide sense and do not identify it too closely with any particular theory, is, it 
is difficult to doubt, the winning cause. Indeed, criticism is only the process 
by which theological knowledge is brought into line with other knowledge ; 
and as such it is inevitable. And yet I cannot but think that the open-minded 
inquirer who retains his balance, and is not simply carried off his feet by the 
set of the current, will not be able to avoid a suspicion that there is, after all, 
especially in the way in which the critical case is presented on the Continent, 
something essentially one-sided. Kuenen wrote in the interest of almost 
avowed naturalism, and much the same may be said of Wellhausen. But to 
do so is to come to the Bible with a prejudice, just as much as in the case of 
those who come to it with the determination to find in it nothing but super- 
naturalism. Both alike are apt to force their views upon the Bible instead of 
being content to take them from it.’ .... 

‘In speaking of critical theories of the Old Testament the layman may 
wish to be reminded what the crucial points in these are. Two may be 
described as general and two as particular. The general points are (1), the 
untrustworthy character of Jewish traditions as to authorship unless confirmed 
by internal evidence; they are not, in fact, traditions in the strict sense at all, 
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uy ‘but only inferences and conjectures without historical basis; (2) the composite 

| character of very many of the books,—the historica! books, consisting, for 

4 * the most part, of material more or less ancient, set in a frame-work of later 
editing; some of the prophetical books containing, as we now have them, | 
the work of several distinct authors bound up in a single volume; and books 
like the Psalms and Proverbs, also not being all of a piece, but made up of a 
number of minor collections only brought together by slow degrees. Two 
particular conclusions are of special importance; (1) the presence in the 
‘Pentateuch of a considerable element which, in its present shape, is held by 
many to be not earlier than the Captivity; and (2) the composition of the 
book of Deuteronomy not long, or at least not very long, before its promulga- 
tion by King Josiah in the year 621, which thus becomes a pivot-date in the 
history of Hebrew literature. To these positions, thus broadly stated, I must, 
so far as my present judgment goes, confess my own adhesion. But the 
working out of them has not deprived the Old Testament of any of its value. 
On the contrary, stumbling blocks have been removed:; a far.more.vivid and 
more real apprehension of the Old Testament, both as history and religion, - 
has been obtained ; and, as I also hope to be able to show, the old conviction 
that we have in it a revelation from God to men, is not only unimpaired but 
placed upon firm foundations.’”’ T. H.R. 


Electives in Theological Seminaries.—In the Hartford Seminary Record for 
August Professor Arthur L. Gillett has a valuable article on this subject. 
After showing the difference between the two ideals of education represented 
by the college and the university respectively, and pointing out the value and 
the place of each in a developed educational system, he goes on to say: “It 
is to be recognized, first of all, that theological education is essentially uni- 
versity education. It is dominated by the university, as distinct from the 
‘college idea. Its aim is not general, but special capacity for achievement. 
. . . - What then is it to bea minister? A couple of generations ago this was 
an easy question to answer.”” Professor Gillett gives a brief and interesting 
sketch of a New England pastor of a generation ago, and continues: ‘He 
filled the place he was called to occupy, and filled it well. He was trained 
for such a service, and was well trained. The theological schools of New 
England were founded and their courses of study were adopted with a view 
to training New England pastors. Their graduates looked toward a ministry 
amid a homogeneous-people in parishes of unequal size but of similar con- 
stituency, governed by similar motives and living lives essentially alike. The 
training for one was suitable for all. Sound indoctrination, reasonably stu- 
dious habits, a broad general culture and a sound sagacity, supplied the 
essential pre-requisites of successful work. The theological school remained 
a theological college rather than a theological university in its dominating 
idea. This may be said to be essentially true of all the theological schools, 
| from that consisting of one student in a pastor's study down to the Andover 
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of Professor Park's prime.” A great change, however, has come about within 
a generation. The demands made upon the ministry now are much more 
varied. Very many different kinds of work are to be done, requiring men of 
diverse types with diverse qualifications. The Seminary must offer a broader 
range of studies from which the student may choose, according to his own 
individual needs, and the sort of work he wishes to do. 

Professor Gillett sketches the development of the elective system at 
Oberlin and Andover Seminaries, and states of Oberlin: “If the student is 
to take the degree B.D., he must, in the course of three years, have taken 
1,280 hours of lectures. Of these 582 hours are in prescribed lectures, 
though the time at which these prescribed lectures must be attended is not 
fixed. Including elective and prescribed work, there are offered to the stu- 
dent a total of 2,080 hours of lectures, leaving a balance of 802, which no 
graduate need have taken. This leaves a wide margin of choice..... In 
ten years the teaching force has been increased from six to eleven regular 
instructors, besides various lecturers and tutors.” Of Andover he says: “In 
Andover the total hours which must be attended in three years in drder to 
graduate is 1,224, somewhat less than in Oberlin, but in Andover the total of 
hours does not include those given to vocal culture, etc. In Oberlin it does, 
making the totals about the same. The number of hours of prescribed work 
is 884, that of elective work 340. The total number of elective hours offered 
the student during his course is 680, giving, as before, a generous margin of 
electives not chosen. Andover offers no English or Slavic course, which 
should be borne in mind in comparing the electives offered by the two institu- 
tions. Andover first introduced electives in the year 1890-91... .. It will | 
be observed, however, that the two seminaries has substantially the same goal 
before them, namely, that of enriching the possibilities of varied training for 
the student, that each felt that it had special problems set before it to solve. 
Both found the solution in an elective system. There have been two dis- 
tinctive cries as to what should be done with the theological course. One 
has been, ‘shorten it; it is too long to be practical.’ The other has been, 
‘lengthen it; it is too short to be scholarly.’ Oberlin was influenced chiefly - 
by the first; Andover, by the second. Both, by the introduction of electives, 
have found it possible to meet the demands. But Oberlin, while it has 
attained, through the elective system, a higher practicability, has also reached 
a higher scholarship, and Andover, while it has become more a has 
attained to a higher practicality.” 

After speaking of the development of the elective systems in Chicago 
and Hartford Seminaries, and referring to Yale, Princeton and Union, Pro- 
fessor Gillett concludes: “It will thus be observed that the whole drift of 
our theological education is toward leaving the subjects of study more and 
more to the choice of the individual theological student. The elective sys 
tem is meeting the demands of students, and it alone has proved able to do 
this. The West leads the East in this matter, but the East closely follows. 
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Difference in location, difference in emphasis on the kind of theological work 
done,—these and other conditions will modify the balance of the course, as it 
is planned in different institutions. But the work is becoming increasingly 
elective, and it will continue to become more and more so. This must be, 
because of the increasingly complex conditions and opportunities of successful 
ministration. This must be, because the church will not long refuse to learn 
the lesson of success which the experience of every other department of suc- 
cessful endeavor is teaching it.” TR. 


| 

| | 
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Work and Workers. 


REV. PROFESSOR PHILIP A. NORDELL, D.D., Associate Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago, and Assistant Editor 
of this journal, has resigned his position in the University and on our editorial 
board, to engage in editogial work in connection with the well-known system of 
Sunday School lessons, issued in Boston under the general editorship of Rev. 
E. Blakeslee. Dr. Nordell’s new work is of course closely akin in character 
and aim with that in which, he was engaged in Chicago, and is one for which 
his scholarship and literary skill admirably fit him. 


Mr. IRvING F. Woop, A.M., B.D., has algo resigned his connection with 
the University of Chicago and the editorial work of this journal, and has become 
Associate Professor of Ethics and Biblical igterature in Smith Colleges Mr, 
Wood has devoted himself for some years to the two lines of work indicated 
in the title of the professorship at Smith. Both Dr. Nordell and Mr. Wood 
carry with them to their new work the cordial regard of their former associates. 


Rev. W. Muss-ARNOLT, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in New Testament 
Greek at the Johns Hopkins University, and more recently Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Semitics and Hellenistic Greek at the University of Michigan, has 
accepted the position of Instructor in Biblical and Patristic Greek in the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Arnolt is well known among classical and 

- biblical scholars by his contributions to the journals in these departments of 
study, and the BIBLICAL WoRLD is happy to add his name to the list of its 
editorial force. 


Dr. WILLIAM SANDAY, whom we quote under Notes and Opinions, has 
held the Dean Ireland Professorship of Exegesis at Oxford since 1882. His 
published works are: Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1872; The Gospels in the Second Century, 1876; Commentaries 
on Romans and Galatians, 1878. He is also the author of Oracles of God, 
1891, and of various reviews and encyclopedia articles. 


THE recent death of Professor Benjamin Jowett, LL.D., removes one of 
the most eminent of the classical scholars of England. Since 1855 he has 
held the Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford, and since 1870 the 
Mastership of Balliol College. He is the author of the work styled St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians and Romans. His most eminent ser- 
vice, however, has been his translation of the Dialogues of Plato, four volumes, 
1871; second edition, five volumes, 1875 ; third edition, 1892. Of this work 
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Dr. C. C. Everett, of Cambridge, in the Mew World for September, 1892, writes 
as follows: ‘The translation itself, which has given its chief value to each 
edition, needs, after these twenty years, no introduction. Plato is more than 
any other the literary philosopher. He is poet, dramatist, and romancer. Of 
all philosophers, he most demands that every version that is made of him 
should possess literary excellence. We cannot be too grat¢ful to Professor 
Jowett for having given Plato a position in English literature. We read, rejoic- 
ing in the presentation, and, except in passages where our English speech 
is inadequate, hardly realizing that what we read is not the original form of 
the work. . . . There are, probably, every year, proportionally to the increase 
of general readers and students, fewer that are fitted to enjoy Piato in the 
original, while every year there are more that are fitted to enjoy his thought, 
Greek is studied less; philosophy is studied more. This being so, every 
year must bring a greater demand for this charming translation.” 


THE International Series of Sunday School Lessons has recently com- 
pleted its third course of seven years. In an article in the Hartford Seminary 
Record for August, entitled Twenty-One Years of International Lessons, Rev. 
Stephen G. Barnes, Ph.D., reviews the plan of the system and its methods. | 


THE Christian Woman's Boagd of Missions, located at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has undertaken the establishment and endowment of certain Chairs of Biblical 
and Religious instruction in Ann Arbor, in connection with the work of the 
church, inaugurated under the direction of the same board. Provisions have 
been made for two such chairs for the present year. 

The instruction to be offered is intended (1) for students of the University 
who desire to pursue studies in Biblical Literature; (2) for young men and 
women preparing for religious work ; (3) for Sunday School teachers and 
students, and Christian workers, whether connected with the University or 
not. 

The courses of study are: History of Israel, Prophecy, Hebrew Psalmody, 
The Life of Christ, The Apostolic Church, Paul and the Epistles, Religious 
Movements in America, Methods of Christian Work, and also a series of 
lectures covering such subjects as Evidences of Christianity, Missions and 
Missionaries, etc. 

The instructors are: Herbert L. Willett, A.B., Bethany College, 1886 ; 
A.M., 1887; Graduate Student, Yale University, 1890-91; Pastor, Dayton, 
Ohio, 1887-93; Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, Bethany 
College, 1892-93 : Graduate Student, University of Chicago, 1893. 

Clinton Lockhart, A.B., Kentucky University, 1888 ; A.M., 1889; Graduate 
Student, Yale University, 1889-91; Pastor, Cynthiana, Ky., 1891; President 
Columbia College, Ky., 1892-93 ; Superintendent American Institute of Sacred 
Literature for the Disciples of Christ. 

The work outlined above may be taken by correspondence. A limited 
number of Institutes will be held by the instructors during the year. 
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WE note the following from the /ndependent: During the past term the 
Universities of Germany had a total attendance of 3,569 Protestant theological 
students. Berlin no longer leads, having been outranked by Halle, which, 
as it did in the days of Tholuck, attracts the greatest number of theologues, 
having now 580. Berlin follows with 457; Greifswald, with 281 ; Géttingen, 
with 156; Marburg, with 154; K®énigsberg, with 132; Breslau, with 131; 
Bonn, with 101; Kiel, with 87. This makes a total of 2,079 for the nine 
Prussian universities. At the eight non-Prussian schools of the prophets the 
attendance was as follows: Leipzig, 412: Tiibingen, 362; Erlangen, 327; 
Strassberg, 101; Jena, 88 ; Giessen, 74; Heidelberg, 75; Rostock, 51, making 
a total of 1,490. The German Swiss universities have the following number 
of Protestant theologues: Basel, 109; Ziirich, 42; Bern, 38, making a eant 
total for all the German universities of 3,749. 


* For the interest of our readers we give the following valuable condensed 
statement from the June Bid/ia concerning the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
its purpose and work : 

A society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Arche- 
ology, the Topography, the Geology and Physical: Geography, the Manners 
and Customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22, 1865. It was established on the 
basis of the following rules : 


1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be 
pledged to advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial ‘matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously guarded. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the 
names and positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers 
who have sent their observations to the Committee. Among them are Col. 
Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R.E. (the surveyor of 
Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
R.E. (who conducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R.E. 
(surveyor of Western Palestine and of the East Country, unfinished); Lieut.- 
Col. Kitchener, C.M.G., R.E. (surveyor with Major Conder) ; the late Major 
Anderson, C.M.G., R.E.; Canon Tristram, F.R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work 
necessarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief 
supporters are found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the 
result of the explorations many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ existence, the Society, with limited 


* This should have been published in the September number instead of the statement of the Egyptian 
Fund. In the fourth line of the latter, August would then have read September. 
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funds at its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published 
the result in books, papers, maps, plans and photographs, primarily for the 
benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 


1. Excavations at Jerusalem.— These were conducted by Sir Charles 
Warren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, 
to a great extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are, in some 
places, a hundred feet underground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have 
been examined down to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks 
found upon them. The contours of the rock, showing how the city was 
situated before the valleys were filled up, have been ascertained. In con- 
sequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of the topography 
relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

2. The Recovery of the Synagogue of Galilee, by Sir Charles Wilson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural 
pretentions. As one consequence of this work, the building in which Christ 
taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. The Survey of Western Palestine—This work, occupying ten years 
in all, was carried out by Major Conder and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita. Some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one square inch to the square mile, as 
beautifully and accurately executed as the Ordnance Map of England. In the 
course of the Survey, 172 of the missing biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. The Archeological Work of M. Clermont-Ganneau.—Among the 
illustrations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be men- 
tioned the discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the inscription at Tell-Jezer 
(Gezer), the inscribed stone of Herod's temple, the “ Vase of Bezetha,”’ the 
ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, etc. The famous Moabite 
Stone, the inscribed stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath inscriptions, 
and the cromlechs and dolmens of Moab are additional archzological dis- 
coveries of incomparable importance, due to other explorers. Casts and 
drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Zhe Geological Survey of Palestine by Professor E. Hull—The Geo- 
logical facts here brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, 
and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the 
Dead Sea. ; 

These paragraphs will give the reader some little— very little—idea of 
the Societies’ work of the past. Before us lies work not less important. _ 

6. Excavations at Jerusalem are carried on from time to time as oppor- 
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tunity permits, and recorded in the Quarterly Statement, as also are all dis- 
coveries made during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. The Survey on the East of Jordan, where scores of Scripture sites 
remain to be fixed, and where the country is even more thickly strewn with 
ruins than on the western side, is to be resumed when permission can be 
obtained. It was. amid the ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that the 
Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and at Amman Major Conder discovered 
the Sassanian Monument, which is described in his book, ‘‘ Heth and Moab,” 
as well as an immense numberof rude stone monuments. It is confidently 
believed that a complete survey of this region would lead to very important 
discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into Manners and Customs, Proverbs, Legends, Traditions, etc. 
—.... No inquiry of the sort has ever been carried out systematically over 
the entire country. The committee have made arrangements for conducting 
a scientific examination into all these points by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the Director 
of the Folk Lore Society, the Secretary of the Bible Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing the 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East and the newly-imported civiliza- 
tion of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie 
exposed. 

All subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund should be sent to 
Professor Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy street, Cambridge, Mass., Honorary 
Secretary of the Fund in the United States, and from whom all circulars and 
other information in regard to the Fund can be obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the Quarterly Statement, which is the journal of the 
Society, and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and 
a record of all discoveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of the following works: 
Schumacher’s “ Pella, the First Retreat of the Christians.” 
‘Schumacher’s “ Ajlan ‘Within the Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the Quarterly Statement free, 
and are entitled to the books and maps at reduced prices. 
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The Book of Job. By Rosert A. Watson, D.D., in the Series of The 
Expositor's Bible, edited by the REv. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. 416. Price $2. 

There has been quite a difference in the relative value of the volumes of 
this series. Some have been very good ; some, it is necessary to say, very bad. 
The present volume cannot be said to belong to either of these classes, since 
it occupies a middle ground. 

The first chapter, upon ‘‘The Author and his Work” contains many 
interesting comparisons. The writer sees in the early Akkadian Psalms pre- 
cursors of Job. With all the writers of modern times, he gives up the 
traditional Mosaic or pre-Mosaic age, and while he recognizes the picture as 
one mainly of patriarchal life, the surroundings of the writer are found to 
furnish the elements of the picture. ‘No quiet patriarchal life in a region 
sparsely peopled, where the year went slow and placid, could have supplied 
these elements. The writer has seen the ways of the great city in which the 
tide of prosperity flows over the crushed and dying. He has seen, and indeed 
we are almost sure has suffered in some national disaster like those to which 
he refers,—a Hebrew not of the age after the return from exile, for the style 
of his writing, partly through the use of the Arabic and Aramaic form has more 
of rude vigor and spontaneity than finds so late a date. He appears to have 
felt all the sorrows of his people when the conquering armies of Assyria or of 
Babylon overran their land. The elaborate scheme of the book indicates 
that it could not have been produced until literature had become an art. Acom- 
parison with Proverbs, Isaiah and Ecclesiastes also assists in determining the 
date. The writer lived at a time when the creed of Hebraism had ceased to 
guide thought and lead the soul to strength.” He, himself, supposed to be 
an exile of the northern kingdom, escaping with his life from the sword of the 
Assyrian and taking his way into the Arabian wilderness, finds the friendship 
of some chief and a safe retreat among his people. ‘The desert has become 
familiar to him, the sandy wastes, the vivid oases, the fierce storm and affluent 
sunshine, the villages, the patriarchal customs, of olden times. He has 
traveled through Idumza and seen the desert tombs, and to Midian and its 
lonely peaks. He has heard the roll of the great sea on the sands of the 
Shephelah, and seen the vast tide of the Nile flowing through the verdure of 
the Delta, and past the pyramids of Memphis. He has wandered through the 
cities of Egypt and viewed their teeming life, turning to the use of imagina- 
tion and religion all he beheld with a relish for his own language, yet 
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enriching it by the words and ideas of all other lands. He has practiced 
himself in the writer’s art, and at length in some hour of burning memory and 
experience he has caught the history of one who, yonder in the valley of an 
eastern wilderness, knew the shocks of time and pain, though his heart was 
right with God ; and in the height of his spirit the poet-exile makes the story 
of that life into a drama of the trial of human faith, his own endurance and 
vindication and hope.” 

In spite of this plausible presentation the arguments presented against the 
theory advocated by Davidson, Cheyne and others, namely, that the book 
belongs to the exilic period, are not satisfactory, One can easily imagine 
that the chapters of this book, if ever preached as sermons, would produce a 
strong effect. The writer's power of description is excellent, his discrimina- 
tion is generally to be commended. There is an element of the mystical in 
the interpretations presented, and one must confess a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the treatment which is accorded many of the most difficult passages. 
The Elihu passages are treated as a later interpolation in a poem which has 
come down from a previous age. The presentation of this theory is very 
satisfactory. As a contribution to our knowledge of the Book of Job, the book 
contains nothing; as, on the other hand, a presentation in popular form of 
many of the latest results of scholarly investigation, it may well be com- 
mended. W.R. 


The Bible Verified. By REV. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, with an introductory 
note by PROFESSOR RANSOM B. WELCH. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Pp. 1-252. Price, 75 cents. 

The writer has in these chapers discussed, without any claim to originality, 
some of the present living questions. His position, as stated in the preface, is 
strongly conservative. Among the subjects discussed are, ‘“‘ What constitutes’ 
the Bible,” ‘The Bible in manuscript,” ‘The inspiration of the Bible,” “The 
Bible and the miraculous,” “ Formidable objections to the Bible,” “Incidental 
confirmations of the Bible,” ‘The Bible and science,” ‘The elevating influ- 
ence of the Bible,” “The Bible and the golden city of Babylon,” “The 
Bible and the destruction of Jerusalem,” ‘“‘ The Bible and the peculiar Jews,” 
“The Bible and the monuments.” The present effort is made for those who 


have not been able to give these questions much thought, and must therefore _ 


be criticised from this point of view. In all such efforts the principle of 
accommodation must rule. It is manifestly impossible for a writer, however 
much he may know under such circumstances, to present all the facts neces- 
sary to secure a basis for an intelligent opinion. Still further, it is necessary 
in such work to emphasize the constructive side. Difficulties may not be intro- 
duced. Our writer shows his method very clearly in treating of the Bible and 
the monuments, when he says, “For our present purpose of simply opening 
up this boundless field of investigation it is sufficient to note the positive con- 
firmations being given by the very stones to the holy oracles.” The same 
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method shows itself in the treatment of almost every subject. In the discus- 
sion of the canon, nothing is said in reference to the difference of opinion and 
the discussion touching the canonicity of such books as Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Solomon. 

In his treatment of inspiration, the following points are made: (1) The - 
scriptural representations contained in such statements as “‘Thus saith the 
Lord,” “ Moved by the Holy Ghost,” “‘The Commandment of the Lord,” show 
the claim of theauthors themselves. (2) The ability of the biblical writer to pre- 
face his words with such statements as those just quoted, is a proof of inspira- 
tion. ‘All God’s people are inspired in a certain way, but divine authority is 
only given to those who can utter words breathed from an inspiration which is 
supernatural.” The writer evidently forgets that it was and is an oriental 
habit to preface the most ordinary as well as the most important of statements 
with some such expressions as “Thus saith the Lord.” (3) Inspiration is 
supernatural but not always a process of dictation. The faculties of the 
writers were not generally overpowered with the divine, so much as they were 
stimulated and exalted. A distinction is to be made between the inspiration 
of revelation and of elevation. Individuality in the Bible is not suppressed ; 
the inspiration of the writer was not automatic, but pervasive and energizing. 
(4) There were different degrees of inspiration, yet even the commonplace 
parts of the Scriptures are to be regarded as inspired unless inspiration is to 
be taken as a kind of fit. (5) New Testament writers may have made a 
wrong quotation, the Old Testament writers may have shared the false astro- 
nomical notions of their contemporaries, and yet the reliability of the biblical 
authors would not be affected. 

In the chapter on the Bible and Science, the writer follows quite slavishly 


‘Professors Dana, Guyot, and Principal Dawson. He shows that the word 


“day” may without difficulty be interpreted “period.” He does not, how- 
ever, recognize the fact that the writer of the narrative, and all who read the 
narrative for thousands of years, understood by the term a period of “ twenty- 
four hours.” Professor Dana's forced and unnatural interpretation of the 14th 
verse is adopted and commented upon as a case of wonderful exactness of 
language. The phrase is, “God made two great lights;” the interpretation 
is that he made them to affear, the interpreter forgetting, it would seem, 
that elsewhere in the chapter where the writer wished to express this idea, he 
used the word “appear.” If there is such a thing as jugglery in the use of 
words, we have here an instance of it. 

The writer's theory of prophecy, so far as the book presents it, is the old 
theory of literal fulfilment. He goes so far as to hint that the prophecies 
concerning the restoration of the Jews are to be fulfiled in the literal restora- 
tion to Palestine. He dwells largely upon the minute correspondences, for- 
getting here that the Old Testament statements were poetical, and that in any 
prediction of destruction, the destruction of walls and houses must necessarily 
be included. 
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The writer of this review has met persons who have been benefited by a. 
reading of this book. It is perhaps as good a treatment of the subject from 
the conservative point of view as could be presented in sermonic form, and in 
the space allowed. Such books, however, are likely to do harm in the hands. 
of one who is inclined to be critical. The speciousness of some of the argu- 
ments will surely be discovered. W. R.A. 
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Current Literature. 


By CLYDE W. VotTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Books and Pampblets. 


Der Unglaube Israels auf dem Wege vom 
roten Meerezum Sinai. By Otto Stock- 
mayer. Basel: Jaeger, 1893. M. 
1.40. 

Einleitung in den Hexateuch. Mit Tabel- 
len tiber den Quellenscheidung. By Dr. 
H. Holzinger. Freiburg i. B.: Mohr, 
1893. M. 15. 

Exegesis of the Peniateuch of Moses. Also, 
Studies in the Addresses of Isaiah, By 
H. W. Warren, D.D. New York: 
Meth. Bk. Conc., 1893. 40c. 

Die wichtigsten Sitze der neuerem alttesta- 
mentlichen Kritik, vom Standpunkte 
der Propheten Amos und Hosea aus 
betrachtet. Ein Beitrag zum Schrift- 
verstindniss. By Hermann Billeb: 
Halle a.S.: Anton, 1893. M. 3. 

The Prophecies of Daniel Expounded. By 
Prof. M. S. Terry, S.T.D. New York: 
Meth. Bk. Conc., 1893- 

Biblia Innocentium. Being the story of 
God’s chosen people before the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ upon the earth. 
Written anew for children. By J. W. 
Mackail. London: Reeves. 6s. 

The Origin of Sin and Dotted Words in 
the Hebrew Bible. By Emily O. Gibbes. 
New York: Dillingham, 1893. $1.25. 

Die Zaraath (Lepra) der hebriischen 
Bibel, Einleitung in die Geschichte 
des Aussatzes. Mit 2 Lichtdrucktafeln. 
[Dermatologische Studien]. By G. N. 
Miinch. Hamburg: Voss, 1893. M. 
4.50. 
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Stellung der alttestamentlichen Zeitrech- 
nung in der altorientalischen Geschichte. 
3. Untersuchung der Zeitréume der 70 
Jahrwochen. By B.Neteler. Miinster: 
Theissing, 1893. 50 pf. 

Etymologische. Studien zum semitischen, 
insbesondere zum hebriischen Lexikon. 
By J. Barth. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893. 
M. 4.50. 

Syntax der Zahlworter im alten Testament. 
Doctor dissertation, Lund. By Sven. 
Herner. Lund: Moller, 1893. 

Tabellen zur hebriischen Grammatik. Nr. 
II-12, 14, 15, 18, 19. By Dr. J. Bach- 
mann. Berlin: Mayer, 1893. 20 pf. 
each. 

Hebriisches Vocabularium fiir Anfinger. 
Mit Zugrundelegung semitischer Eigen- 
namen. By Ant. Rauschmaier. Miin- 
chen: Oldenbourg, 1893. 70 pf. 

Histoire critique du texte et des versions de 
la Bible. Tome I. Histoire du texte 
hébreu de Ancien Testament. By A. 
Loisy. Amiens: Rousseau-Leroy, 1893. 

Anecdota Oxoniensa ; Semitic Series. Vol. 
J, Part’5.° Palestinian Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Edited by G. H. 
Gwilliam. London: Frowde, 1893. 
6s. 

Illustrated Bible Dictionary and Treasury 
of Biblical History, Doctrine and Litera- 
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